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CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 
pporae INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


Bn VERNON BOYS, . F.R.8., will, on THURSDAY 
EXT (December 28), at 3 o’cloc k, begin & COURSE of SIX LEC- 
Tunes alae aS ie std) on ‘FLUIDS in MOTION and 
at REST 





ri n (£0 r Non-M is Course, One Guinea (Children 
under on. Half-a-Guinea) ; to 4 the Courses in the Season, Two 
Guineas. 








1 ber ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. 5a. Pall Mall East. 8.W. (near the National Gallery). 
WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 5. 

PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 





49. ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOU. 

The above Home has been established for the mice of Booksellers, 
their Assistants. and Families. Suites of ms, OF wget Bedrooms, 
can be had =" with cooking and 
charges per week. 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for re a rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside 

All particulars and forms of application can ba 2 had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gro. Larner. at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, EC. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the weer cc - ROSEESRY, K.G. 


Pres 
The Right Hon. LORD ‘GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, 


POOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 








and 
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W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on JANUARY 18. 19. and 20, 1900, to FILL 
UP not less than THREE RESIDENT SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO 
NON-RESIDENT SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars apply, by letter, 
to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


I ONDON.—HIGHER EDUCATION for the 
4 DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good position. 
Every advantage for Music, Art. and Languages; Training for 
Society ; "Riding; Tennis. 
Address Lavy Princirat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS 
Prineipal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.). 


The object of the College is to give a Professional Training to 

dacated Women who intend to Teach. In addition to the Course of 
Training it offers the “op gamigagae of a College Life and One Year’s 
residence in Cambridg 

The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, 
in addition to those of the Resident and Visiting Lecturers. and are 
prepared for “the Neg rg ‘Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) 
Ample ~, Ween is given fer Practice in Teaching Science, Lan- 

uages, Mathematics, and the other usual School Subjects ia various 

chools in Cambridge. 

Students are Psp in JANUARY _ and in SEPTEMBER.—Full 
particulars as ‘or cholarships and Bur- 
saries, may be ‘biained on application to the Prarncrrat, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridg: 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
ualified English and Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 
ingagements. — Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 

















Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary A 
to principals or assistants en, as vendors of Sere 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Mepigbery nt anc gives 
three votes for life at al Each d fhree Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every piste’ Subscriber is 
age to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


very man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
pablisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
become 2 Member upon payment of Five Shillings annua'ly or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale vot 


newspapers. 
one Anguitants now number thirty-six, the men receiving 20] and 
the women 15/. per annum each. These Pensions now amounting to 
$20l. per annum, are all reer from the dividends arisicg from the 
invested capital of the Institution. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was establixhed in 1887. It 
provides pensions of 15. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 

The “Francis Fund” provides ies for one man 20/. and one 





woman 
Temporary Relief is given, not only to} bers, but to ne endors 
or their servants who may d for assi by Members. 
I ao is made and relict awarded in accordance with the merits of 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
‘Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


IA DY, not young, going to ROME with her 
Hus band, BEGINNING JANUARY, would ESCORT SEVERAL 
eh and take all trouble of journey for her THAVELLIN G EX- 

ENSES. Knows Rome well. References exchanged.—Address Roma, 
aoe Street Brothers, 5, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


W ANTED, by a GENTLEMAN for several years 
in the Literary and Editorial Department of an old and well- 

known Publishing Firm, a SITUATION with another PUBLISHER, or 

to Sub-Edit a Magazine, or would undertake Secretari Correspond- 

ence for a Firm. or in a private capacity. ee by letter, to 

B. D., care of Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


HELSEA PUBLIC 


The gost gps for these Libraries are prepared to receive appli- 
cations for the OS eee of an ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in the 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, at a salary commencing at 75/. per annum, 
increasing 5/. annually to 1 

Previous experience in a ‘Public Library 
with three copies of testimonials, to be sent 
endorsed “ Assistant. i later than noon on THU 

ES ENRY QUINN, Clerk to the Commissioners. 

Chelsea Public Li may Manresa Road, London, 8. W., 

December 20, 1899. 


BRIGHTON and PRESTON SCHOOL BOARD, 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ SCHOOL. 


The School Board desire to engage an additional ASSISTANT (Man 
or Woman) for the above Schoo! 

Commencing salary 1301. Sor auna. Pp csne. sipsne 1708. 

The Candidate selected must be able to teach ordinary subjects unier 
Schedule V. of the New Code, and at least Tw» Advanced Sciences. 
Proficiency in Art will also be taken into consideration. 

















LIBRARIES. 





licati 


the segenenen. and 
RSDAY, January 4, 








ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards 
gratis PR he a of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES RECEIVING PUPILS. KESIDENT, DAILY, and VISIT- 
ING GOVEKNESSES. Music and ‘Art Teachers, ‘Companions, &c., in- 
troduced for British Isles and Abroad —141, Regent Street, W. 


DVICE a too SCHOOL 8— 
The SCHOLASTIC Srytee ee Limited (a a of Oxford 
and Cambridge Graduates), SUPPLIES, without charge. INFORMATION 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at fone or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors for all E. —A 
should be sent to the Manager, K. J. Bezvon, M.A., 5, s Eancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W C. Toeghoad No 1,854 (Gerrard 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

4 can be obtained (free of chi ) trom Messrs. GAKRITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and | anfncrs knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36. Sackville Street, W. 


PvrE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

ep clans and Assistants. Authors’ MSS..&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixxs, 
West Kensington Type- Writing Ageney, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 


YYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 


words. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at moderate rates. Con- 
fidence, , and pr strictly ded to.—Cuas. Kinsuorr, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ M 88, 
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Plays, 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the fr’i-wing Railway Stations in 


France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, ULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR “ER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON. DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, ee Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
reet, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


LLi1s & BL.VB Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
WINTER CATALOGUE (No. 93) of choice BOOKS and MSS. 
now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 








CHRISTMAS, 1899 
— for PRESENTS and PRIZES.—The 


t Stock in London to select from at Discount Prices. Our 
NEW or ral RECENT BOOKS, just issued, will be forwarded 
on receipt of address.—A. ENNY, 304, Strand, W.C., and 32, 
Charing Cross, 8. W. 


EW CATALOGUE, No. 28.—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings of the Early English eprint 
after Turner and others—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— Lewis's ‘ 
Illustrated Rooks— Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ESGES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
f the LARGEST oe of —_ and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


FINE MANUSCRIPTS, Block Books, Early 
Printed Books, Engravings, Maps, Early Prints, Playing Cards, 
&c., always on SALE. talogues post free on application. —JACQUES 
Rosenruat, Karl Str. 10, Manich, Bavaria, Germany. 
Kindly send ‘lists of desiderata 














Bazex, MANUSCRIPTS, Block Books, Early 

ted Books, Engravings, Maps, Playing Cards, Early Prints, 

always bought for cash.—Jacaves Rosenruat, Karl Str. 10, Munich, 
Bavaria, Germany. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published _— of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and oe Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

mainders ve and postage free.—Gitzzrr 4 Frecp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 








FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
rreckTALOGUES on application 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUA 





Legal and Scientific Documents, &c., at usual rates 
from and into Foreign Languages.—W. T. Curtis, 10, Harringay Park, 
Crouch End, London, N. 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. or 
LITERARY WORK 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nicuorson, 13, 
Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


ITERATORE, SCIENCE, ART REGISTRY. 


Artists. 








4 (Very select.) Literary Agency. Secretaryships. 
Rela Journalists. Lecturers. xperts. Large, rich co-nexion.— 
. F. H. Caruiste, M.A., 8, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London. 





NPORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

C. ORD, M A.), for all inquiries on the University. Examina- 

tion pt notified.’ Scholastic Agency. Clerical Duty provided. 
Examinations, Library, and Secretarial Work arranged. 





] OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second- 

hand. Prices moderate.— Berry for designs and prices, to Mr. 
Avant, 232, Tottenham Court R W. Also a quantity of Writing 
Tables. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis — 

full iculars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Assoc’ 

Lim , 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘Tri 

form, London. “ad Telephone No. 1,854, Gerrard. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless ae over which 











YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, a Row. The 


interests yt Authors capably represen’ roposed Agreements, 
Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS pi laced 





Forms of application may be — from the 
Teceipt of a stamped dressed f Premera apg whieh ‘must re 
teturned on or before SATURDAY, Decem| 
HN CARDEN, Clerk to the Board, 
Offices of —™ ene xo 56, Oe eatne, Brighton, 
ber 





(JAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 


The Council are ont Oe point a — at a stipend of 90/. a 

year, with Reside: spectal nowledge of Modern Languages, and 

b mience in Teachin em according to modern methods, are re- 
Preference will be given to a Candidate having a Degree or 

5 equivalent Certificate. It is but not , that the 

Lecturer should enter on her duties at Easter. 

Applications must be sent, by JANUARY is, ai to the Prarncrrat, 
from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
fa for Reaptormons § in aa in India, and tne Colonies. About 


. The Secretary of 
Sane will offer them for Twel as oA mreenrnd 
Engineers in the Public Works — eke ny Four Appointmen 

4s Assistant Superintendents in the elegraphs Department One in the 
Accounts branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department, Indian 
State Railway.—For particulars apply te + &--3, at College. 














XUM 





with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free. ee rms and testimonials from Leading Authors en application to 


Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 





9, Hart Street, Bioomssvry, Lonpon. 


M R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of K 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that Lang 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own accou and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready vot F publication, pe 
consider proposals for New Books. Address ass 





the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac' pee dozen, 
owl pos plain. New Say size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plai 
Authors a note that The Leadenhall Press, Lid. "can 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Dap K-44 
should be retained. 
YHACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 


Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
P.. newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
floor. 
SPACIOUS —— DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
ND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors nine Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


Pull Tariff and Testimenials post free on application. 
rietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 





R ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 

e yma 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W 
Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 

Insert gavertnonneay eh tp lowest possible prices. Special terms to 

Publishers, Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


\’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

Je Purchase of oie Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








Prop’ 
Telegraphic Address—‘ Thackeray, London.” 


LAT TO LET, 15, Cyril Mansions, Battersea 
Park. Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath, &c Iftaken 
at once, rent 65/.—Apply F., Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.c. 


IRE PREVENTION and FIRE TESTS; The 
Architect in Relation to Fire prevention (Institute of Architects) 
Streets and Buildings of Old London i Illustrations) ; Ste. ‘Trinité 
Caen -Interior and Exterior Views; House, “ Donnin, ington myn 
Newbury, &c —See the BUILDER of December 23 (4d. ; by post. 4 ny 
Through any aay Pe or direct from the Publisher of the Bui 
46, Catherine Street, London, W.C 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Pablished in Twelve Parts. 
Mustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 91. 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 

Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 





limited to 300 Copies. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACB, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTBRDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 

HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
he ga from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS. ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOF MAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA | SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum. | TWO GUINBAS per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY | N.B.—Twoor Three Friends 


(for weekly exchange of Books | 
at the houses of Subscribers) | may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
from TWO GUINEAS per | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 


annum, the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
8, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS 
SCHOOTS. 


The FIGHTING TEMERAIRE 


The OLD GATE (Walker). 
LA CRUCHE CASSEE (Greuze). 
BEATA BEATRIX (Rossetti). 
HOPE (Watts). 


MADAME LEBRUN and her 
DAUGHTER (Lebrun). 


The GLEANERS (Millet). 

ANGELS’ HEADS (Reynolds). 

The STEP (Pettie). 

The AGE of INNOCENCE (Reynolds). 
The CHILD with APPLE (Greuze). 
The CAST SHOE (Mason). 


The above Autotypes are issued of the uniform scale of 
18in. longest line ; they are produced in rich Sepia Perma- 
nent Pigment, and Framed in Oak or Walnut Mouldings of 
special design. Prices from 27s, to 42s. each, complete. 





PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The copeey has now ON VIEW a COLLECTION of 
XAMPLES tastefully Framed and at mode- 
eke 


pe RAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive 
Character, and, being eminently suitable for Home 
yo ey prove acceptable presents. 


Sales by Auction. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his — Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
, on FRID, December 29, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, 
MICROSCOPES fool SLIDES — — Telescopes —Opera and Race Glasses— 
ic Lanterns and Slides—Cameras and Lenses—and other Miscel- 
laneous Property. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5and morning of Sale. 








HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
DECEMBER, 1899, price 2s. 6d., 
Contains— 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., 
and other Writers. 
AFTER THE YACHT RACE, By Sir T. Lipton. 
THE LITERARY MOVEM.NT IN IRELAND. By W. B. Yeats. 
And other Articles. 
London : Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


On and after JANUARY 1 MESSRS. LAWRENCE & BULLEN will 
TRANSFER their BOOK PUBLISHING BUSINESS to the 
PREMISES of MR. WM. HEINEMANN, who will alone thereafter 
supply Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen’s Books. 





BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
THE JANUARY (NEW YEAR’S) NUMBER 
oF 

Ts PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 

Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 

IS NOW READY. 
The New Year’s Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
is full of interesting Articles and Stories. Among these are— 
NOTABLE HOUSES in SOUTH AFRICA. Il d by Photograph 
of the Houses of President Kruger, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, &c. 


MILITARY HEROES at WESTMINSTER. A charming Article, deal- 
ing with famous Soldiers whose Memorials are in Westminster 
bey. 





A TALE of the VELDT. A South African Tale of the Boer Treatment 
of Natives. 


Among other Articles are the following :— 
The AMERICAN STAGE. By William Archer. 
MOROCCO, the IMPERIAL CITY. By F. G. Afialo. 
Tbe TWO HUGOS. By W. E. Henley. 

LOTTERIES and LUCK. By J. Holt Schooling. 
FROM a LONDON ATTIC. By G. S. Street. 


Stories are also contributed by 

Mrs. FLORA A. STEEL, GILBERT PARKER, H. A. VACHELL, 
CLARENCE ROOK, HERBERT FLOWERDEW, H. C. ACHESON, 
and others. 

The NEW YEAR’S NUMBER of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is 
full of exquisite Pictures by the leading Artists in Black and White, 
and has for Frontispiece a beautiful Reproduction after the Picture by 
Holbein, ANNE of CLEVES. 

Price ONE SHILLING. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


Publishing Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London. 


LIBRARY. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 


NEW STORY BY H. S. MERRIMaN, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY 
Contains the First Instalment of a NEW SERIAL STORY 


By H. 8. MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘The Sowers,’ ‘In Kedar’s Tents,’ & , entitlea— 


THE ISLE OF UNREST, 

AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS. 
ELIZABETHAN LONDON. By the Bishop of London. 
NATAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broome. 

A CRIMEAN MINIATURE. 

LUCY. By Mrs. Fuller Maitland. 

A BOER INTERIOR. By Freiheer von Elit. 

SIGNS and SEASONS. By the Rev. John M. Bacon. 

The GREY WOLF. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER: a Study. By Stephen Gwynn. 

The DIRE PERIL of SERGEANT SELLS. By Miss Mary Gaunt, 

HUMOURS of IRISH LIFE. 

A NEWSPAPER STOP GAP. By Ernest G. Henham. 

The WAYS of a MILITARY HOSPITAL. 

CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. X. By Urbanus Sylvan, 
At all Booksellers’ and Newsag ". Price One Shilling. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 
4 JANUARY. Price SIXPENCE. 


ONE of OURSELVES. Chaps. 7-9. By L. B. Walford, A 
Mr. Smith,’ &e. Pp y uthor of 


KAURI GUM. By C. Waterston. 

A FIRST ESSAY in DREAMS. By H. G. Hutchinson. 

GOLDEN SALLY. By M. E. Francis. 

SUMMER in the FOREST. By W. H. Hudson. 

“RUST in WHEAT.” By Thos. Cooke Trench. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and Pombay. 


OME COUNTIES MAGAZINE 
JANUAKY Number now ready, profusely illustrated, 1s. 6d. net, 
Contents :—Cowper's Portrait — Quarterly Notes — Fssex Charities— 
Hertfordshire Archery — ete tecinr Green — Wickhambreux — §t, 
Michael Bassishaw—Quarterly Meteorology—Chalfont St Peter Chureh- 
House—Dene-. Mieleo Were" eee Aldgate—Pope at Rinfield—Church 
Livings in Middlesex, 1650—George Eliot at Kichmond—Rcads and 
Rivers of Kent, 1755—Little Dunmow—Hertfordshire Charities—“ The 
National Trust ”—Notes and Queries—Replies—Reviews. 
London: F. E. Robinson & Co 2), Great Russell Street, W.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

















(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—S8t. Mary’s, Moorfields—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Gold Coins of 
the Forum—Iron Pavement—Statue in Kergen—“' To Priest 
“ Pock-fretten””— Names ef Bricks — ‘‘ Papaw ’— Bibliography of 
Christmas—Christmas Drinking—“ Better "=Improve—Browning’s 
* Luria —Ancient Tin Trade—* soft as a toad.’ 


QUERIES :—“ Hoon aff”—‘‘ Hoodock ”’—Sampler—‘A Day’s Ride’— 
Source of ae ae of Baronets—Church Registers of 
New Jersey—Evans's toege ep sitory—‘‘ The Energetic Uld Man” 

— ‘‘Doctor’’ — Buckeridge — Grolier Bindings—Scott Quotation— 
Marriage and Baptism Superstitions—Title of Novel—Anker-holds 
—Cardinal Easton—Robert Henley—‘ Wayside Posies ’—Blakemore. 


REPLIES : :—South African Names—‘ Bucks” and ‘Good Feilows’’— 
“ Haiv pra rss at Gawsworth—‘‘A good penny- 

worth ”—“ Grim ”—Les Détenus—Breton Cal varies—‘“ People of the 
Red-letter’ — Preservation of Silk Ranners—Entwisle—‘ An Apol 
for Cathedral Service’—The Devil and St. Dominic—‘‘Ce 
de D—’’—Bibury—“ Piert ”’—Hordon—‘ Pick wickian Studies ’—Cure 
for Warts—Cricket between Female Teams—A Flaming Beryl— 
First Halfpenny Newspaper—‘‘Soy’’—King of Bantam—Pewter 
and its Murks—George and Mary Roole—Birthplace of Lord 
penconsbcla— Barnyard) —Hevding Image—The Devil's Door— 
Churches washed aay, by the Sea—‘‘Gentlemen and Ladies”— 
“ Heudin”’—S8t. Mildred’s, voduy—beabioaune Signatures for 
Peers. 


NOTES ON BOOKS: :—Arber’s ‘ Dryden Anthology ’ and ‘ Pope Antho- 
logy ’—Callow’s ‘From King Orry to Queen Victoria ’—Searle’s 
‘ Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings, and Nobles ’—‘ Who’s Who’—Man- 
waring’s ‘ Marathi Proverbs.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK'S ey contains— 


NOTES:—An Unclaimed Poem Ren Jonson —‘Pickwickian 
Studies ’—The Poet Rernelt Held Family—Embalming Milk—Did 
Wellington and Nelson ever Meet ?—‘: Middlin’” First Folio of 
Shakespeare—'‘ Horning’’—‘‘ The Appearance ’’—“ Peccary.” 


QUERIES :—“ Bridge "—Duel in 1698 (?)—Phineas Cockrane—Venn: 
Mountford—“' Up, Guards. and at them! ’’—Arms on_RBook-plate— 
English Mile — Palm lle and ‘N & Q.’— Garrard, 
Master of the Charterhouse—Cardinal Wardlaw—Ruddha—‘ Lowes- 
toft para doen Jesuits—Glastonbury Altars—Anonymous 
Poets in a ‘ Forget-me-not ’—American Ship-name Wanted—* Mary 
had ta little lamb ”—Mrs. Hodges—( hild’s Book —‘: Marquée "—Coins 
in Foundation Stones—Stevenson Family—Companions of Cortes— 
Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES pag 7; Cromwell ss Music—Pluto as God of Wealth— 
—— Wife—Albert Gate—Chimneys in aaa Houses— 
Danish Place-names in faceiee-kemeohin « ‘Red, White, and 
Blue’—Christianity in Roman Britain—Scott’s ‘oottish Dialect- 
«“Ginns” in the Fylde—Origin of English Coi Rent Services— 
Livry—Epitaph in Prittlewell Church—‘*: My lodging is on the cold 

und ”—‘ Tiffin” —Pewter and its Marks—Meda! for Navarino— 

The Mint — ‘‘ Nimmet ”— Dieskau —‘‘ Frail’”—Poet’s Immortality 

Self-predicted—Surviving Word—‘* White-night”—Godfrey’s Court 
—‘‘In petto’’—Coal Folk-lore—Holy Communion. 

NOTES ON BOOKS: — ‘Benvenuto ae a ‘The Daisy’ — ‘The 
Cowslip’—‘A New Riddle-Book 's ‘The Scarlet Herring’— 
Thomson’s ‘ Adventures of onan mn The Pocket Encyclopedia’ 

—‘ Journal of the Ex-Libris Society ’—Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 43d. each. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 





Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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~ CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 
OFFERS TO BE WITHDRAWN NEXT SATURDAY (December 30). 


OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


LAST DAYS FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 











Founded mainly on Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 


Edited by Dr. J. 


A. H. MURRAY, 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SCHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 





Up to Saturday in next week the delivery of the Entire Work, as and when published, carriage 
paid, to any address in the United Kingdom, may be secured by the payment, through any Bookseller, 


of the sum of 


£17 


net. 


This payment will entitle the Purchaser to receive, according to priority of application, Vols. I.-III. 
in half-morocco, and the remainder of the Work either in Quarterly Sections as published, with the 
Publisher’s cases for binding, or in complete bound volumes, as may be preferred. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those who have purchased the portion of the Dictionary published up to date may secure the 
delivery of the remainder (carriage paid to any address in the United Kingdom) on similar terms by a 





payment of 9/. 10s. net. 
From successive Reviews in the ATHENAUM. 


“It is to be hoped that enough has been said to induce all 
earnest students of English literature to become subscribers to 
this magnificent storehouse of necessary information, if they 
have not already subscribed...... It is much better to possess 
one’s own copy than to use that in a public library.” 


“We now find ourselves in difficulty of being confronted 
by fresh work which shows unmistakable signs of steady pro- 
gress towards perfection, while our stock of complimentary 
superlative is exhausted.” 


“We are more and more impressed by the vastness 
of the enterprise and the surprising success which has been 
achieved.” 


“The numerical proportion of the words treated, and 
especially of the illustrative quotations, as compared with those 
in any other dictionary, shows the pre-eminent superiority of 
this colossal work.” 


GUARDIAN.—“ When the publication of a work of this 
exceptional magnitude and cost is half finished, there will 
always be many who regret that they did not subscribe to it 
from the beginning. They did not know, in the first instance, 
how important the new Dictionary would be ; how indispensable 
to every student of the English language; how full of interest, 
and even of intelligent amusement, to every one who has even 
a slight acquaintance with English literature. Now that nearly 
half of it has been published, and its true character is well 
known, they would like to make good their early omission. All 
we can do is to advise every one who thinks of making it his 
own some day not to let slip this convenient opportunity of 
giving effect to his purpose.” 

NOTES AND QUERIES.—“ It is specially pleasant, in 
face of the advertisement in high places of opposing under- 
takings—we will not say rival, since genuine rivalry is not to 
be conceived—to congratulate the editor upon the progress 
that is being made, a progress that before many years have 
passed will banish all idea of competition. Arrangements at 





TIM ES.—“ The Oxford Dictionary is incomparably superior 
to any other work of the kind. It is simply unrivalled...... 
Figures establish beyond dispute its immense superiority.” 


the outset were naturally difficult. Now, however, that the 
whole has got into full swing, the rate of advance is eminently 
| satisfactory.” 





BOOKS FOR CH 
For Classical Scholars. | 


I. On Rag-made Paper, buckram, 6s. net. 
II. On Oxford India Paper, cloth (limited Edition), 7s. 6d. net. | 


NOVA ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 


Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. 


Edited by ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A., and A. D. GODLEY, M.A. 


ATHENZUM,—“ It was high time for something of the sort...... The 
Latin verse in these pages generally is very well done—indeed, the specimens 
of hexameters offered are as good as any modern work of the kind, There 
are aiso admirable specimens of Greek elegiacs.” 





RISTMAS GIFTS. 


NOW READY:—IN THREE SIZES, 


‘LES (ZUVRES COMPLETES DE MOLIERE. 


I, Crown 8vo. on Rag-made Paper, cloth, 5s. 
Il. a on Oxford India Paper, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
III. In Miniature, 32mo. 4 vols. in case, cloth, 14s. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


128mo. French morocco, pp. 584, 2} by 13 by $ inches, 1s. net. With 
Portrait of the Author. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. 


By IZAAK WALTON. 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, and New York. 
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A FEW OF MESSBRS. HUTCHINSON €& CO’S gIsto 
SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. In 

i: PRED Ov Ta 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. a 

50,220 Copies A DOUBLE THREAD. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
95,000 __—sée~“,, The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Olive Schreiner. 

40,465, I FORBID the BANNS. By Frankfort Moore. “ino 
72,500 _,, BY ORDER of the CZAR. By Joseph Hatton. ose 
18,000, AT the CROSS ROADS. By F. F. Montrésor. wit 
14,060 _, INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. By F. F. Montrésor. bee 
26,630 ,, A YELLOW ASTER. By “ Iota” (Mrs. Caffyn). a 
95,000 _,, The MIGHTY ATOM. By Marie Corelli. cna 
38,394, The MYSTERIES of MARSEILLES. By Emile Zola. bps 
35,060 __—s,, CAMEOS. By Marie Corelli. othe 
13,000 _,, MOLLIE’S PRINCE. By Rosa N. Carey. n 
Over 500,000 , HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 26 vols. fom, 
, 1,000,000 _,, HUTCHINSON’S POPULAR NOVELS. 87 vols. “rr 





MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO. have made arrangements to publish | =. 
NEW BOOKS by Miss ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, Mr. RICHARD WHITEING, publi 
Mr. JOHN A. STEUART, Mr. HENRY BROADHURST, M.P., the late ISABEL, LADY Wes 


BURTON, Mr. FRANKFORT MOORE, Miss MARIE CORELLI, “ THORMANBY,” Mr. W. H. dh 
WILKINS, Mr. JOSEPH HATTON, Mr. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., Dr. J. W. GREGORY, “Ty 


Mr. R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S., “ IOTA” (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), the late Sir BENJAMIN WARD _ 
RICHARDSON, Mr. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Mr. PERCY WHITE, “RITA” (Mrs. Desmond _ 
Humphreys), Miss EMMA BROOKE, Mr. B. L. FARJEON, Mr. RICHARD PRYCE, Mr. TOM 
GALLON, Miss ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, Mr. LEWIS MELVILLE, Mr. EDGAR extra 


SANDERSON, M.A., Mrs. HUGH FRASER, “ ALLEN RAINE,” M. IMBERT de ST. AMAND, pd 
Miss ARABELLA KENEALY, Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD, Mr. CARLTON DAWE, Mrs. L. T. listo 
MEADE, the Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD, Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD, Miss EVELYN EVERETT sino 
GREEN, “MARK ASHTON,” Mr. F. W. HAYES, Miss M. BIRD, Mr. MADISON C. PETERS, {te 
Mr. ALFRED H. MILES, “ WYNTON EVERSLEY,” and Miss ELLA MACMAHON. fart 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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«4 FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Jllustrated London News. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM. 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN ©. FRANCIS. 


—»—— 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
go much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 

“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victoriav 
era of English literature.”—Standard. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”— cho. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Cireular. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years...... The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.”—Scotsman, 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”— Spectator, 

“It was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a —— chronicle of the last fifty 
years & biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“It is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference,” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers,”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service.” 

Bookseller. 


“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book jis 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.” 

Manchester Examiner, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES. 


“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has 
just appeared in an eighth volume of 143 pages, 
which, with the seven previously issued, brings the 
total of pages up to 1,221. The range of NOTES AND 
QUERIES, which will fill out its hundredth volume 
this year, or 50,000 pages, is wider than that of any 
encyclopedia that has ever been projected. Estab- 
lished in London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
its Notes, whether resulting from experience, in- 
terviews, or research, were such as to rouse cos- 
mopolitan Queries or criticism from the utmost 
corners of the English-speaking world. Week by 
week it has taxed for its purposes all departments 
of the British Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers. IN AMERICA AS WELL AS 
IN THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question 
arising in the conversation, games, or customs of 
society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes 
which have year by year shed new sidelights on 
domestic life. No literary enterprise is too grand 
to seek or to find a valuable auxiliary in NOTES AND 
QuERIEs. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, 
ASKS and RECEIVES such ASSISTANCE 
almost every week—indispensable minutize which 
had eluded its thousand co-workers. So has the un- 
rivalled ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY,’ now approaching its sixtieth volume, 
BEEN AIDED IN ALLITS SERIAL ISSUES. 
When articles on any subject have become 
numerous they are classified, to facilitate ex- 
amining them. Thus, in the eighth index 
alone the Shakspeariana show five columns of 
titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This 
department was long ago deemed by Furness worthy 
of his study (see Eysell in ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.), and hence 
cannot be neglected by any dramatic student. As 
to Proverbs, observing that 246 of them were treated 
in the first series and 335 in the last, and that these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four- 
score volumes, one sees a quarry from which it 
would be easy to build up a better book of proverbs 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. 
Similar compilations might be made of Songs, 
sacred and secular, Epigrams, Epitaphs, kc. The 
present index points to more than 400 quotations, 
few of them in Bart!ett, but many of them worthy 
to stand there. The word Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of NOTES AND QUERIES, and its 
first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, 
on the subject. So suggestive and hence sought for 
are the General Indexes that the earlier ones are out 
of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous 
price atauction. That to the Second Series, borrowed 
from an Historical Society, was all copied with a 
pen by one Wisconsin minister who could neither 
find nor purchase the master key to a dozen 
favourites in his choice library. The compiler of 
the eighth and jubilee Index cannot but recall the 
fact that no survivor remains of those who founded 
and first laboured for NOTES AND QUERIES.” 

Nen York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES 
CAN STILL BE HAD, PRICE 6s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


—_———— 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 


Imperial 8vo. cloth, price 20s. net; 
half-leather, price 25s. net, 


To be completed in Four Volumes, 


ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA. 
A Dictionary of the Bible. 


The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A. D.D., 


And J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A. LL.D. 


‘‘ A work of the highest importance, containing a splendid 
wealth of learning in a bulk which ought not to overtax 
anybody’s bookshelf space.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

** Certainly no book could convey a truer idea of the results 
of modern criticism, or could afford a better discipline in its 
methods than this Encyclopedia. Here one has under bis 
eye in a most convenient form the utmost that a critical 
scholarship has accomplished for the understanding of the 
Bible. There is brought together a mass of information, 
critically sifted, skilfully arranged, and stated with ad- 
mirable condensation and lucidity, such as no individual 
student could possibly acquire for himself, and which in 
many instances has been unearthed from the most recondite 
and well-nigh inaccessible sources.”—Prof. Marcus Dops, 
D.D., in the Bookman, 





NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s, 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of the 


DOCTRINE of a FUTURE LIFE in ISRAEL, in 
JUDAISM, and in CHRISTIANITY; or, Hebrew, 
Jewish, and Christian Eschatolegy from Pre-Prophetic 
Times till the Close of the New Testament Canon. (The 
Jowett Lectures for 1892-99.) By Rev. R. H. CHARLES 
Author of ‘The Apocalypse of Baruch,’ ‘The Assump- 
tion of Moses,’ &c. 

“If the Jowett lectures rise always to this height we 
shall receive a series of volumes which will rival in value 
any lectureship in existence. For this is a thoroughly 
capable treatment of perhaps the most difficult subject in 
theology.”—L£rposttory Times. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA. 


A Brief Examination of the Basis and Origin of Christian 
Belief. By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D. 


‘*We feel that we have done but scant justice to the 
varied interest of the book. Readers, however, will 
appreciate the fine style in which it is written, the courage 
and independence of its judgments, and the sincerely 
religious purpose which runs through it.”—Glasgow Herald. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


TEMPERATE CHILE: a Pro- 


gressive Spain. By W. ANDERSON SMITH, formerly 
Special Commissioner to the Chilian Government to 
Report on their Rivers. 


‘* Not only charming and amusing to read, but of sterling 
value to the naturalist.”—Daily Chronicle. 





NOW READY, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


LITERARY REMINIS- 


CENCES. By EDOUARD GRENIER. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. ABEL RAM. 
*Replete with interesting recollections of the great 


personalities of French literature of half a century ago by: 


one of their intimates who has outlived them. 
Pali Mall Gazette. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, rounded edges,. 
price 3s. 6d. net; or, leather, gilt edges, 
price 5s. net. 


WHO’S WHO, 1900. An Annual 


Biographical Dictionary, containing over 8,000 Bio- 
grapbies. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 
price 2s, 6d. net. 
The 


ENGLISHWOMAN'S 


YEAR-BOOK and DIRECTORY. Edited by EMILY 
JANES, Secretary to the National Union of Womea 
Workers of Great Britain and Ireland. 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s, each. 


28,000 Copies have been sold in England and 
America. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


VIA CRUCIS. 


SPEAKER.—“‘It is in the romantic novel that he appears 
at his best, and he has never written a better romantic novel 
than ‘Via Crucis.’...... Gilbert Warde is a fine study of 
chivalry at its best...... We follow his adventures with the 
breat hless interest of: of a schoolboy first discovering ‘ Ivanhoe.’”’ 


16,000 Copies have been sold in England and 
America, 


BY EGERTON CASTLE. 


“YOUNG APRIL.’ 


QUEEN.—“ One of the most charming novels of the year.”’ 


8,000 Copies have been sold in England and 
America, 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


ACADEMY .—“ A thoroughly satisfactory book.’ 
GUARDIAN.-—“ Will be read with unflagging interest 
from beginning to end.” 


BY F. M. PEARD. 


DONNA TERESA. 


GLOBE.—“ A pretty, pleasant tale.” 


BY DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


VALDA HANEM: 


The Romance of a Turkish Harim. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Miss Pryce tells her story well. The 
Eastern surroundings and life are made thoroughly inter- 
esting. Valda is pathetic, and her little son charming.” 


260,000 Copies have been sold in England and 
America. 


RICHARD CARVEL. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘The Celebrity.’ 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘‘An altogether readable 
and delightful story...... Dorothy is charming; a heroine 
of the good old sort.”’ 




















' of the year.”—Pall Mali Gazette 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT 
beg to announce that the Siaty-ninth 
Edition of 

LODGE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE 
for 1900 is now in the binders’ 
hands and will be READY for 
DELIVERY NEXT WEEK in 
1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 


beautifully engraved, extra cloth, 
gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘The Human Boy,’ 
‘My Laughing Philosopher,’ &c. A New and Revised 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated by J. Leys 
Pethybridge, 3s 

“A charming book for presentation purposes at this time 





** One of the best of the author’ ‘8 pose. and should have a 
renewed and wider popularity.” —Glob 

“The book is instinct with the spirit of holiday and of 
good-fellowship.”—Scotsman. 


PRZ-RAPHAELITE DIARIES and 
LETTERS. Containing Letters of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Diary cf Ford Madox Brown, the P.R.B. 
Journal by William Rossetti. Edited by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 1 vol. crown 8vo. illustrated, 6s. 


“The book contains many interesting things by the 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


_—— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RICROFT OF WITHENS.’' 


BY MOOR and FELL. Landscape ang 


Langsettle Talk in West Yorkshire. By BAULT WELL et reures 


With over 70 Illustrations by Seores: rag > Cloth gilt, 

Mr. Sutcliffe is a Yorkshireman, and rought to the. task of 
showing the stranger about his county the enthusiasm of a native 
the pag of picturesque presents on and arrangement of the novelist. 
It will be that the local colour of his two prin. 
J el = ‘Ricroft’ and ‘A Man of the Moors,’ was held to be most 








THE SPORTS LIBRARY.—A New Beviee, 
EDITED BY HOWARD SPICER. 


Vol. I. RIDING, DRIVING, and 


ee SPORTS. By T. F. DALE. With man: lust 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. r ss 





A PROSE-POET OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


ALPINE MEMORIES. By Emile 


JAVELLE. yee a Biographical and gg ae by EUGENE 
RAMBERT. ransiated and with Introduction by H. 
CHESSON. with" Portraite and other Illustrations. Cloth, Ts. 6d. 


The ASCENT of MAN. By Mathilde 
BLIN. With an Introduction by ALFRED RUSSEL WAL. 
rice. * Edition de Luxe, 10s. 6d. 

This is a reprint of one of the most famous poems of this remarkable 
poetess. 


IN TEN DAYS OVER 30rr. OF PRAISE HAVE BEEN 
BESTOWED ON THIS BOOK BY THE PRESS. 


THAT REMINDS ME-—. By Sir 
EDWARD RUSSELL, Editor of the Liverpool Daily a First 
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The Life of Edward White Benson, sometime 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By his Son, 
A. ©. Benson, of Eton College. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Benson has covered over 1,400 pages 
with the details of his father’s life—quite 
400 pages too many. Biography, especially 
ecclesiastical biography, being a lost art, his 
excuse that both the career and character 
required to be “carefully” drawn will 
avail to a certain extent; but the merciless 
accumulation of document on document is 
an odd way of effecting this. We may 
add that, though Mr. Benson writes sound 
and sometimes eloquent English, he not 
unfrequently displays a want of humour 
that causes his editing to have other effects 
than those intended. Of such eccentricities 
are the publication of a letter from the 
Prince of Wales, written shortly after the 
baccarat case, in which he expresses his 
horror of gambling; and an even more 
astounding passage, in which Mr. Edmund 
Gosse describes himself as chasing the Arch- 
bishop ‘“‘among the chairs aud round the 
tables”? at Lambeth, lest his views on 
Keble’s poetry should fail to reach the 
archiepiscopal ear. 

But let us have done with grumbling. If 
Mr. Benson’s prolixity and stolidity are 
exasperating, he at least sets forth a noble 
example with loving orderliness. Dales- 
men and commercial men, Evangelicals and 
Unitarians, are not the stock that one would 
expect to produce an archbishop, yet those 
were Benson’s origins. He was most for- 
tunate in having Prince Lee as his head 
master at Birmingham Grammar School, 
and Lightfoot as a fellow-pupil. The corre- 
spondence between the two boys on religious 
topics is well worth reading. Benson was 
restive under Evangelicalism, and not clear 
whither he was going. Lightfoot confessed, 
too, to uncertainties, yet his larger mind 
had already grasped the essentials of High 
Church principles :— 

‘*People in general, as you know, have such 
strange and false notions about ‘ Puseyism,’ 
they fancy it was some dish cooked by Dr. usey 
and Co, at Oxford a few years since to deceive 














weak-minded people with, the authors of it 
being of course Jesuits in disguise—and they 
never dream that, whether right or wrong, it 
was the faith held by the confessors and martyrs 
of old, yea and by our own reformers too, whom 
they so much extol (and justly too) and by 
Taylor, that pattern of a Bishop, and Hooker, 
and by many others we could mention, of whom 
the world was not worthy. Perhaps you may 
smile at some things I have said here compared 
with my former opinions, but again I say do 
not lay too much stress upon them. I want to 
see you exceedingly to talk over these and other 
matters.” 

We cannot linger over Benson’s experiences 
at Trinity, Cambridge, where he was elected 
a Subsizar in 1848, and finally gained the 
Chancellor's Medal and other honours. 
Mr. Benson tells rather a good story about 
a pale undergraduate, none other than his 
father, who called out, ‘‘ Three cheers for 
Crummell!” when his fellow-undergraduates 
were by way of hooting that ‘ Queen’s 
nigger” on degree day ; but otherwise the 
Archbishop’s university years seem to have 
been much like any other good—and, it 
must be added, indigent—scholar’s. Outside 
Cambridge, however, he received one of the 
decisive lessons of his life in the sudden 
deaths of his mother and one of his sisters. 
How bravely the young man bore the blow 
is best discovered from his son’s pages. In 
its actual influence on his spiritual develop- 
ment it appears to have been hardly so 
important as the loss of his son Martin at 
Winchester College many years later. From 
personal recollections of that admirable 
child we can testify that he was well worthy 
to have acted as his father’s guide heaven- 
wards. 

Mr. Benson protests vigorously against 
the rather general belief that the Archbishop 
was at any time a milk-and-water school- 
master. He seems, indeed, to have borne 
himself with spirit under the tyranny of the 
British boy both at Rugby and Wellington. 
Dr. Verrall’s reminiscences of him at the 
latter are that, 

‘‘overrating possibility, he was a taskmaster 
often hard, and sometimes, as he would after- 
wards recognise, unjust. In the Sixth Form 
we dreaded particularly, and those most of all 
who most dearly loved him, his occasional visits 
to other Headmasters. Whether they grumbled 
or boasted, and of course they did both, our 
Headmaster would come back primed with 
impossible tests, intellectual and moral, over 
which he believed (here was the point), against 
likelihood and certainty, that we should radiantly 
triumph: and dire was the result. I remember 
specially one awful scene, when he announced 
that according to Mr. Bradley, all but three, I 
think, of the Sixth at Marlborough were unable, 
actually unable, to construerightly, upona sudden 
challenge, the words 76 Aeyopevov pydev ayav ! 
Now this snippet of Greek, abruptly flung out, 
would mow down any youthful class of Grecians 
that ever existed. But we were put to it 
instanter, and with the cheerfullest expecta- 
tions; and our product came...... something short 
of that at Marlborough. Then fell the storm, 
rousing of course no repentance and not a little 
resentment. The affair would seem laughable 
now, if I could laugh over anything connected 
with his name and figure ; but it vexed me then, 
and, I can truly say, for him: and the like 
would sometimes happen to his hurt in matters 
of more importance.” 

Benson, in other words, lacked that inde- 
finable something—a dictatorial urbanity is a 
definition that maybe hazarded—which makes 
a really greathead master. His extraordinary 





power over little things caused him, never- 
theless, to be an admirable organizer of a 
brand-new school like Wellington, and there 
can be little doubt that in the dispute with 
the governors which produced his resignation 
the right was entirely on his side. 

Circumstance, rather than inclination, 
had hitherto kept Benson in a sort of 
ecclesiastical backwater. It was just as 
well, therefore, that, as Chancellor of Lin- 
coln, he should have become acquainted 
with the practical working of a diocese 
before he was sent to win back the extreme 
West from Nonconformity. Mr. Benson 
considers the Cornish period to have been 
the sunniest in his father’s life :— 


‘* A great part of his happiness there lay in 
the fact that both sides of his nature had full 
sway, his passionate devotion to things vener- 
able and traditional no less than his genius for 
construction. He was a restorer of the old 
paths, an originator, if I may use the expres- 
sion, of ancient things. I was only a boy at 
the time, but, even so, I was fired by the 
contact with such an ardent spirit as he kindled 
and maintaine’ “eligious life, as he handled 
it then, had a fre ness and a vivacity that are 
not always the accompaniments of religious 
work. I shall never forget the Sunday nights 
at Kenwyn, when there used to gather at the 
evening meal the generous and enthusiastic 
band whom he took with him into Cornwall, 
full of energy and devotion and interest in life. 
He was the central spirit of those gatherings, 
irradiating everything by his humour, with 
shrewd ironies for extravagance, with lively 
encouragement for depression; the very services 
had a vitality, a novelty, a fire which I have 
known them elsewhere to lack.” 


The Bishop’s views of the possibilities 
before him are well worth quoting :— 

‘‘ What can I tell you of my work here which 
engrosses every moment? Very hard—very in- 
teresting—totally unlike anything I conceived 
of. The Methodists far narrower than the fine 
Lincoln strength [?], and eager to find fault. But 
the land is theirs at present, and they strain 
every nerve. Middle class education is in their 
hands: at Redruth two enormous over-crowded 
meetings, two moderate empty Churches. Much 
the same elsewhere. But the Church people 
very good, very quiet, often ‘high,’ very sym- 
pathetic. The land and sea most, most beau- 
tiful, and all hearts very warm—Are we too.late 
to recover ourselves? It’s a question I really 
cannot answer. All I know is I’ve dived, and 
it’s very dark so deep down, and the stream 
runs very fast. Shall I get to surface? that 
matters little—but I am sure it matters very’ 
much to morals as well as principles of faith, 
whether or no Church thought prevails at last.” 


His outlook soon brightened, and he wrote’ 
to Canon Wickenden :— ; 


‘‘No words can tell the strange phenomena, 
of this most interesting spiritual region, called 
by men Cornwall. There are strange forces at 
work. Our work seems to proceed under the 
Blessing. One marked feature is the change 
about Confirmations. The seriousness. with 
which it is regarded by religious people as a 
decided Church-step, whereas all used to be con- 
firmed, and by half careless ones as a Cross too 
serious to be lightly taken up, whereas it was a 
‘holiday ’ with a good light on it.” 

Canon F. E. Carter testifies how thoroughly 
Bishop Benson understood the peculiarities 
of West-Countrymen :— 

‘¢He once said to me that the way to deal 
with the Cornish was to surprise them. Cer- 
tainly he surprised them into admiration and— 
though reverence is not one of their striking 
characteristics—into reverence for him. I am 
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sure that his words were often hard sayings to 
them. And I doubt if he always satisfied the 
Dissenters of his being a ‘converted’ man, for 
neither his mind nor lips could shape the kind 
of pious speech to which they attach such value. 
But they felt that the knowledge of them and their 
surroundings and their history, and his interest in 
them, was quite boundless—and the best of them, 
at any rate, yielded readily to his spell. ‘A fine 
man, Mr. Benson,’a burly farmer in North Corn- 
wall once said to me, belonging toa parish where 
the Bishop had once spent a summer holiday. ‘A 
clever chap, he is,’ I once heard one working 
man say to another, when leaving the wooden 
cathedral after one of his lectures on Cyprian. 
I have often dared to think that his greatness 
was more apparent as Bishop of Truro than as 
Archbishop.” 

Here is the story of a picnic that might 
have ended in several funerals :— 

‘* On one occasion I recollect we had searched 
about, the day being windy, for a quiet place 
to boil our kettle: this we had found close 
under the lee of a convenient shed in the wood ; 
we had made a fire of sticks, and the large tin 
kettle had just begun to sing, when a man 
burst out of the woud, rushed without a word 
straight at the fire, kicked and trampled it out, 
and poured our kettle out upon the glowing 
embers : it was all over in a moment, and my 
father began to expostulate with some heat, 
saying it was only a picnic, when the man said 
politely but with great firmness, ‘the next time 
you picnic here, Sir, don’t light your tire under 
&@ powder magazine’; the copsewood was as a 
matter of fact grown for charcoal, and gun- 
powder was manufactured in a little factory by 
the stream, the powder being stored for security 
in a sequestered nook of the woud.” 

From Truro to Lambeth was undoubtedly 
a far cry, but Mr. Benson summarizes the 
probable reasons for his father’s translation 
fairly enough, though it is not altogether 
correct to say that Dr. Harold Browne 
“deprecated” the offer of the Primacy. 
In a way he did, but he evidently hoped 
not to be taken at his word. It is likely 
that, in addition to Dr. Benson’s good 
works in Cornwall and his freedom from 
political entanglements, the past approbation 
of the Prince Consort when he was head 
master of Wellington stood him in excellent 
stead against his aged and infirmrivals. It 
should be remembered that Magee thought 
him the best choice, ‘‘all things considered.” 
No Archbishop of Canterbury, at any rate, 
ever undertook his duties with a more solemn 
sense of responsibility, and none made fewer 
mistakes. Mr. Benson wisely disposes with 
comparative brevity of his father’s least 
creditable appearances—those in the House 
of Lords. fe never felt at home there, and 
was sometimes betrayed into asperities of 
temper. Still it was his great merit to have 
pressed through several Bills which have 
materially altered the internal economy of 
the Church for the better, in spite of every 
discouragement. 

The Archbishop, however, will be remem- 
bered rather as an ecclesiastical originator 
than as a disciplinarian, and better as a 
setter straight of crooked things than either. 
His son reminds us that he created the 
House of Laymen—a body, unfortunately, 
that has become too much of a club—and 
that he produced order out of the chaos of 
Church defence. It would take columns to 





dwell on this sideof his work, though it counts 
for much in the debt that the Establishment 
owes him. Let us turn rather to the various 





controversies in which he was engaged, and 


| out of all of which he brought peace to his 


times, though rather, perhaps, by circum- 
venting difficulties than by permanently 
solving them. When the bishopric of Jeru- 
salem fell vacant, he resisted the strong 
desire of the High Churchmen that that 
curious experiment should die a natural 
death, but prohibited it from proselytism. 
Thus he chronicled in his diary :— 


**Canon Liddon and others had for some 
time past been moving quietly to oppose the 
appointment of another Bishop in Jerusalem. 
They now broke out into the newspapers. He 
has lost much by adopting newspaper corre- 
spondence as his method of attack. He wrote 
to me congratulating me on Secessions to Rome 
having ceased in my Archiepiscopate, and 
absurdly attributing this to my understood 
Catholicity in this and other things, or meaning 
me to understand that he so accounted for it, 
and implying that they would begin again if I 
restored the Bishopric (of Jerusalem).” 

Benson had no superabundant love for 
Canon Liddon, and his son puts their re- 
spective merits strongly from his father’s 
point of view :— 


‘*Tt must be remembered that the two men 
were by nature essentially dissimilar. To the 
eager practical temperament of the Archbishop 
the subtle metaphysical element in Canon 
Liddon’s mind was wholly antagonistic ; while 
to Liddon, who had welcomed the appointment 
of a decided High Churchman to the Primacy, 
it was no doubt a peculiar disappointment to 
find the new Archbishop instinctively opposed 
to the principles of the extreme High Church 
section, and preserving a scrupulous fairness 
and openness towards the representatives of all 
shades of opinion in the Church.” 


This clash of opposites became very marked 
in the Lincoln case, to which we shall allude 
presently. Meanwhile, this is as good a 
place as any for mentioning the Arch- 
bishop’s damping down of the embers of 
the Colenso controversy. A careful perusal 
of the letters shows him to have displayed 
unfailing tact in dealing with a rather 
unreasonable set of folk. 

Benson, though a High Churchman, 

shrank from extremes of ritual. According 
to his son, 
‘Sin advanced ritual he took a somewhat 
fearful joy. I recollect in 1875 when he was 
Chancellor of Lincoln, and we were living for 
the summer in a house at Torquay, he attended 
by preference a Church of moderate ritual 
rather than a decidedly pronounced Church 
which was much nearer, though we as children 
had a very decided bias in favour of the more 
ornate service...... Latterly he never attended 
an ornate service without making two or three 
criticisms afterwards as to mistakes of ceremony 
or tradition which he had noticed. He would 
explain with great minuteness what the right 
usage was ; but I may say that I never heard 
him do so without his breaking off in the middle 
to say that after all it was a very unimportant 
matter, and that he was almost ashamed of 
seeming to know so much about it.” 


He disliked what he used to call a mixture 
of ‘‘a Papal mass at St. Peter's, a French 
one at the Madeleine, some especially Eng- 
lish usages, and Methodism intervening at 
every pause.’ Still he entered upon the 
Lincoln case with every intention of doing 
justice to both sides, notwithstanding the 
protests — or, as his son prefers to call 
them, ‘‘threats”—of Dr. King’s friends 
against any judgment but one of acquittal. 
Canon Liddon wrote to Bishop Lightfoot :— 


‘* That such a person as the Bishop of Lincoln 
should be exposed to the vexation of legal 
proceedings is a serious misfortune to the 
Church—much more serious than to the Bishop 
himself, who would probably regard it simply 
as an opportunity for growth in Christian 
graces...... [ am writing to ask you if you could 
appeal to the Archbishop to decline to entertain 
the charges on the ground that to do so at all 
would be in a very high degree prejudicial to 
the well-being and peace of the Church.” 


We cannot follow Mr. Benson letter by 
letter through his curiously unreserved 
account of the course of this famous trial, 
The steadiest mind that worked on the case 
seems, on the whole, to have been Lord 
Selborne’s. The Archbishop sometimes 
allowed himself to be nettled by small 
things and small people. Thus he confided 
to his diary that 
‘funscrupulous protests...... have been sedu- 
lously pushed about and have not had great 
success. The first people were the students of 
the Theological College at Ely, who expressed 
their regret that the Archbishop should not 
have adopted a course more consonant with the 
principles of Church History. I ordained four 
of those little gentlemen at Advent, and their 
knowledge of all the rest of Church History has 
yet to be acquired. Their luminosity on this 
one point is electrical !” 


If, however, the Archbishop suffered him- 
self to be betrayed into secret resentments 
during the course of a most tedious inquiry, 
he came in the end to a most righteous 
decision. Mr. Benson quotes a good many 
opinions on the judgment : some the saddest 
twaddle. He has left an anonymous corre- 
spondent—no twaddler, however—to give 
the most important of all, Dean Church’s. 
“Tt is the most courageous thing,” wrote 
that serene observer, ‘‘ that has come from 
Lambeth for the last two hundred years.” 

The Lincoln judgment gave liberty to the 
Church; Archbishop Benson’s handling of 
the question of reunion with Roman Catho- 
licism saved her from humiliation. Chap- 
ter xi. of the second volume, describing the 
negotiations in which the Abbé Portal acted 
as a well-meaning but exuberant go-between, 
is of engrossing interest. Compare it with 
the dealings set forth in the last volume 
of Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Life,’ and you come to the 
inevitable conclusion that all Benson’s pru- 
dence was needed to save the Church from 
what would have been a most deplorable 
exhibition of unrewarded suppliancy. Not 
that Archbishop Benson was harassed by 
any unreasonable fear of Papal influences :— 

‘“‘That he feared Rome he spontaneously 
denied. ‘The ancient Church of England is 
with us. I do not fear that the Italian Mission 
will make anything of our clergy or of our 
people.’ Yet a constant resistance to Rome he 
felt no less necessary. ‘What a moment is this 
to be fingering the trinkets of Rome,’ he wrote 
in 1893.” 


He perceived, rather, that to lend an ear 
to envoys with doubtful credentials would 
be emg ery in the extreme. When, 
therefore, Lord Halifax suddenly produced 
the Abbé Portal at Dulverton, they found 
the Archbishop quite on his guard, and 
inclined to suspect some kind of a trap to 
which his interviewers acted as the innocent 
bait. The careful notes of Prof. Mason, 
who was present, do not, unfortunately, 
| lend themselves very readily to quotation. 
The Abbé did most of the talking, and 
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fairly wore out the Archbishop. Prof. 


Mason continues :— 

‘‘He was by that time very tired ; so I pro- 

sed to take Lord Halifax and the Abbé out 
for a short walk till luncheon time. They 
evidently felt that the Archbishop had met 
their message unsympathetically. I assured 
them that it was his honesty,—that he would 
not allow anybody to give the Pope the im- 
pression that Union would be easier than it 
would. They pressed me to say what I thought 
might be done, and I said I saw no difficulty in 
his Grace writing, through a chaplain perhaps, 
a letter expressing pleasure at the letter of 
Rampolla, taking exception to certain parts of 
it, but recognizing the spirit in which it was 
written. Halifax asked whether it might not 
contain some recognition of the primacy of the 
Apostolic See over the West ; I said I thought 
it had better deal only with generalities—a 
willingness to co-operate with Christians of 
every kind to promote unity. They dwelt long 
and earnestly upon the greatness of the step 
which the Pope had already taken—which they 
did not think the Archbishop had felt. M. 
Portal said, throwing out his hands, ‘ Maintenant 
cest a vous,’ and said that if we met such a 
step coldly, we must bear the responsibility.” 


The Archbishop may have been right, or 
he may have been wrong, in distrusting the 
embassy, but it was not long before the 
utterances of Cardinal Vaughan exposed 
the hopelessness of their mission ; and then 
came the Pope’s Bull condemning Anglican 
orders, which shut the door against recon- 
ciliation with a bang. We are curious to 
know how far the Archbishop was con- 
versant with the inner history of the Pusey- 
Newman overtures when he refused to he 
caught by Abbé Portal’s assurances. He 
must, at any rate, have studied its con- 
temporary literature, and that, imperfect 
though it is, contained warning enough for 
him. 

We must conclude our comments on 
Benson the Archbishop with the remark 
that he emerges from his son’s biography 
greater than ever; much more of an eccle- 
siastie than Tait, but also, it seems to us, 
quite comparable to his predecessor in 
statesmanship. What of the man? Well, 
having approached the book without any 
personal knowledge of its subject, we found 
a different Benson from him of our ex- 
pectations, and in some respects a dis- 
appointing one. That face, shining with 
the beauty of holiness, masked a persistently 
self-questioning soul. In an intimate pas- 
sage, which every one will respect, Mr. 
Benson writes :— 

“*T have said before, but the statement needs 
a little amplification, that my father was seldom 
conscious of happiness. He was often happy, I 
believe, when plunged in work, when immersed 
in Cyprian, when storing his memory with some 
of the beautiful sights of travel, artistic or 
natural. The felicitous and facile exercise of 
natural gifts, the conversion of mental energy 
into action must of itself be of the nature of 
happiness. But I have seldom seen my father 
in conscicus high spirits of the spontaneous 
irrational kind, the joie de vivre, though my 
mother says that outbursts of irrepressible 
spirits were characteristic of his early youth.” 

Benson, besides, had a great deal of the 
don about him, as his table-talk, of which 
we give a specimen or two, sometimes 
betrayed :— 

‘* The following story, told him by the Bishop 
of Durham, he used to repeat with great zest : 
‘Dr. Westcott once travelling from Peterborough 





to London sate in the carriage with a comfort- 
able Yorkshire clergyman, with a long upper 
lip and a self-satisfied expression, who bought a 
pottle of strawberries and ate them with great 
enjoyment and comfort. Then he wiped his 
fingers and threw the basket out of the window, 
with great deliberation. A passenger from the 
corner said, ‘‘ A dangerous thing, Sir, that is.” 
After a moment’s genial reflection the clergy- 
man, looking round, said with a sweet smile, 
‘* We live, Sir, in a world of risks!”’” 

This preciseness of disposition led him, it 
is to be feared, to rate rather cheaply per- 
sonages who were by no means his intel- 
lectual inferiors. There is a patronizing 
tone towards the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury in these volumes which 
grieves one rather, and which might well 
have been qualified. Yet, taken all together, 
Archbishop Benson need not fear to be con- 
trasted in moral grandeur with any of his 
predecessors. He was a hero—or something 
like it — to his chaplain, Mr. White- 
Thomson :— 

**T think the Archbishop liked to have his 
chaplains about him. I knew so well an in- 
articulate exclamation he used to utter when 
the door was closing behind me, which recalled 
me into the study and kept me there ever so 
long, more for company’s sake than anything 
definite. And when we were staying anywhere 
he would often keep me talking in his dressing- 
room till quite late in the night. The last time 
I saw him he slipped away alone from the 
Deanery at Canterbury and walked up to St. 
Martin’s Church, where I met him and spent a 
delightful time while he inspected the recent 
discoveries, and we went on to St. Augustine's 
where he gave me biographies of many of the 
distinguished men whose names are recorded on 
the walls.” 

Let us consider him again in his lighter 
moments, and as he appeared, not to Mr. 
Gosse (on whom he once turned a “ vul- 
turine” eye!), but to Bishop Baynes of 


Natal :— 

“The life at Addington was a bright and 
happy life with little of restraint or con- 
ventionality. Often on winter evenings the 
whole family including the Archbishop himself 
would join in games. The love of grammatical 
niceties would come out in the ‘ Adverb game’ 
in which each person had in turn to give in 
answer to a question his rendering of the sense 
of some adverb by the tone of the reply—a 
game which may be childish enough, when the 
adverb selected expresses some elementary feel- 
ing but which gives play so much ingenuity 
when the quality to be expressed is more com- 
plex. At other times we were set to write 
poems on some given theme—a game we called 
American nouns. At another it was couplets, 
and sometimes it was a household Magazine to 
which every one was expected to contribute au 
article, a very serious task in the midst of a 
family every member of which had so much 
literary faculty.” 

Here, evidently, was a man who, though 
scrupulously mindful of his position, had 
no desire to be taken for a being above 
human foibles, but who remembered the 
Pauline injunction that a bishop should be 
given to hospitality. We must leave our 
readers to Mr. Benson’s pages for the full 
account of his father’s blameless home life. 
Even if it records some trivialities, it pre- 
sents a touchingly noble, and at the same 
time unstudied, picture of what such a 


life should be. 














The Jonah Legend. By W. Simpson. (Grant 

Richards. ) 

Tuts work, from the author of ‘ The Buddhist 
Praying Wheel,’ will be cordially welcomed 
by all whose studies and interests take them 
into the domain of comparative legend and 
folk-lore, and also by those who have sur- 
vived the shock of the discovery that the 
Bible contains a number of legends and 
stories which those who inserted them in the 
sacred volume did not always understand 
or reproduce rightly. It is devoted to an 
elucidation of the Jonah legend, and to 
a rationalizing attempt to explain away 
the difficulties which surround this difficult 
subject. Expositors of all times and 
countries have hitherto failed to lift Jonah 
and his big fish out of the region of the 
miraculous ; and though it cannot besaid that 
the late Mr. Simpson has entirely succeeded 
in doing so, it is at least certain that he has 
made a number of suggestions and collected 
a number of facts which must put the story 
of Jonah in an entirely new light to many 
people. In his introduction he clears the 
ground by some judicious remarks on the 
fact that, although the Bible is an Oriental 
book, it has been expounded in the West 
chiefly by people who have no knowledge 
of the history, language, and thought of the 
East. People have been content to write 
about the symbolism of the Bible without 
attempting to find out what the symbolism 
is symbolic of, what ideas and beliefs 
underlie it. Sweeping away entirely 
all ideas of the actual existence of 
Jonah and his big fish, Mr. Simpson 
sees in the story a simple narrative 
of an ‘“‘initiatory legend” or “story that 
was performed as a piece of acting.” This 
legend was, in fact, a dramatic performance 
of a ceremony which in the course of time 
became established as an event which at 
one time had actually taken place. There 
is no doubt whatever that initiatory rites 
or ceremonies are very ancient, and this 
fact is being daily demonstrated by students 
of the ancient languages of the East. 
Generally such ceremonies were regarded 
as effectual in procuring a new life, in some 
form or other, for the deceased. A simu- 
lated death was followed by the new birth 
of the man who pretended to have descended 
into the abode of death and returned from 
it. According to Mr. Simpson, Jonah’s 
big fish or whale was synonymous with the 
grave, or under-world; his stay in the 
‘‘whale’s belly”? for three days and three 
nights was a well-known symbol of death 
and a rebirth from the grave or the ‘‘ womb 
of Sheol”; the water of the sea was the 
life-giving and life-reviving element from 
which a man obtained a new and a divine 
life, just as he is said to begin a new life 
after his immersion in the water of baptism, 
and so on. 

Many of the views advocated in this book 
will not be acceptable to those who refuse 
to admit that the Hebrews borrowed largely 
from the religious legends of their kinsmen 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, and from 
their neighbours the Egyptians. Still, so 
far as we have tested them, the important 
facts which Mr. Simpson has put together 
about initiatory ceremonies will go a long way 
towards proving that the story of Jonah has 
not been rightly understood. The author was 
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not an Oriental scholar in the ordinary sense 
ofthe term, but his chapter on the Fish-god 
proves that he was a wide and diligent 
reader of translations of Oriental texts, and 
that his general knowledge was sufficiently 
extensive to enable him to compare facts 
and make useful deductions from them. It 
must be confessed that the reader of his 
book will frequently wish that bis informa- 
tion had been a little more definite and a 
little less comparative; but the fault is on 
the right side, for it shows that his aim was 
more the elucidation of truth than the pro- 
mulgation of theory. 

Of the greatest value to students are the 
numerous facts derived from the author’s 
personal knowledge, which he gathered 
during his various journeys among Eastern 
peoples. His application of these to the 
explanation of the rites, ceremonies, customs, 
and beliefs of the nations of old is ad- 
mirable, and we should be glad to give up 
our belief in such stories as that of Jonah 
and the big fish if in return for each that 
we sacrificed a volume of facts was offered 
such as these pages present to students. As 
it is we can only regret that death has re- 
moved from our midst a good man, a skilful 
artist, and a keen investigator of everything 
which could in any way help the pursuit 
of archeological truth. 








Mémoires du Temps de Louis XIV. Par Du 
Cause de Nazelie. Publiés avec une In- 
troduction et des Notes par Ernest 
Daudet. (Paris, Plon, Nourrit & Cie.) 


M. Davver offers this not merely as a 
valuable illustration of social and military 
life in the seventeenth century, but also as 
an authentic addition to our knowledge of 
a somewhat obscure conspiracy. Living in 
his father’s home in Gascony, the hero was 
barely out of his fourteenth year, according 
to his own reckoning, but according to ours 
just about eleven, when, having, as he tells 
us, obtained arms, money, and a horse, “je 
partis la nuit pour me rendre a Paris a 
grandes journées.” Of his ride across 
France—which, undertaken by so inex- 
perienced and lonely a lad, should have 
been as full of adventure as the wanderings 
of the heavenly Una and her milk-white 
lamb—he does not vouchsafe a single word. 
He lived in Paris, visited the Court (he does 
not say where), saw the king, and for a 
while subsisted on the proceeds of the sale 
of his horse. We remember D’Artagnan did 
likewise. Soon Du Cause found means of 
refilling his purse at the expense of a 
hospitable and too credulous countryman, 
whose wife he also appropriated ; but how 
he, an unknown young scapegrace, managed 
to get into so select a curps as the Gardes 
Frangaises does not appear. Whilst a cadet 
he received a course of instruction which, 
we think, was not in vogue till twenty years 
later; he subsequently talks in 1672 of 
the ‘lieutenant général de jour,” thereby 
assuming the continuance of an incon- 
venient system which some authorities 
represent to have been already abolished 
by Louvois. However, a phrase in the 
memoirs of the Marquis de la Fare sug- 
gests its survival till 1675, so Du Cause 
must be allowed the benefit of the doubt. 
No man nowadays would forget the de- 
signation of a regiment in which he had 





served throughout a campaign. Formerly 
it was different. Hence that ‘‘M. de 
Navailles......gaveme an infantry lieutenancy 
in one of the best companies in the army” is 
all Du Cause remembers of the corps which 
he accompanied on the expedition sent to 
aid the Venetians in Candia in 1669. If, 
as he says, the fleet on that occasion left 
Toulon on the 16th of June, arriving off 
the town of Candia on the afternoon of the 
23rd, the average speed throughout the 
voyage, according to our computation, must 
have been eight and a half or nine knots 
an hour—a rate in advance of the period. 
It is usually supposed that some days after 
landing the French troops made an un- 
successful night sortie, in which the Duc 
de Beaufort perished. We now learn that 
this attempt was made a few hours after 
disembarkation. Issuing from the be- 
sieged town, the French passed a great part 
of the night in the open, waiting till day- 
light should enable them to attack the 
Turkish camp. Whilst Du Cause seems to 
regard such tactics as usual, he remarks 
that, unluckily, ‘‘ our generals had not fore- 
seen that in this climate the sun does not 
rise till a good hour later than in France; 
this somewhat cooled the ardour of the 
soldiers, already fatigued and tired of 
waiting.” We do not know if this reversal 
of our planetary system was due to the 
interference of Louis XIV., le Roi Soleil. 
For the rest, none of the dates given by our 
Gascon will fit any other chronology of the 
expedition that we can find. Equally vague 
and unsoldierlike is his record of the in- 
vasion of Holland in 1672, when, having 
thrown up his lieutenancy, he joined asa 
volunteer some unnamed regiment, whether 
of horse or foot is not stated. 

By the spring of 1674 he had again relin- 
quished his profession, to find himself in 
Paris without employment or prospects. So 
this roving adventurer, eternally engaged in 
some love intrigue, sought congenial quarters 
in a little boys’ school in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and, being short of money, 
paid the schoolmaster, of whom he had no 
previous knowledge, for six months’ board 
and lodging in advance. And now at last 
Du Cause represents a person whose actual 
proceedings during a few months are known 
to us through other authorities. His host, 
Vanden Enden, a Dutch pedagogue, was, as 
history tells us, at that time co-operating 
with the impecunious Chevalier de Rohan 
and some other worthies in a plot to seize 
Louis XIV., carry off the Dauphin, establish 
a republic, and retrieve by pillage their own 
wasted fortunes. France being at that time 
at war with Spain and Holland, the con- 
spirators applied to both those powers. 
Dwelling on the known discontent existing 
in Brittany, De Rohan—half madman, half 
scoundrel—suggested that the Dutch should 
make a descent on the western coast, assist 
in a revolt, and be rewarded by the cession 
of Quillebeuf. Though powerless to exe- 
cute his part of the programme, he suc- 
cessfully duped the Dutch, and, according 
to the usual version, received from them 
such large sums by drafts on London 
that the suspicious fact was communicated 
by Charles II. to Louis. Almost at the 
same moment Du Cause acquainted the 
authorities with that knowledge of the con- 
spiracy which he had casually acquired 








whilst living at its headquarters. The cul. 
prits were arrested, and De Rohan, with 
three of his accomplices, executed. 

Such is the rough outline of a tragedy 
which in its authentic version reveals the 
wildest passions and the meanest greed, 
But as for this pseudo-autobiography, even 
if merely regarded as a fiction placed in an 
historical setting, what can be more ab. 
surd or more inane than the details with 
which it abounds? There is, for instance, 
Vanden Enden’s velvet bag, which seemed 
‘“‘so much more suited to hold papers 
of importance than the military plans” 
it was said to contain that its mere 
outward appearance sent off an Italian 
prince from Brussels to London to cry 
treason. Theu, again, there is the cos- 
metic, the Dutchman’s parting gift to Du 
Cause, which enabled him, during the 
trial at which he was the chief witness, 
to disguise himself as a girl and run about 
Paris in pursuit of his mistress. Neverthe- 
less M. Daudet, far from disdaining this 
third-rate novel, stands sponsor for it as a 
genuine historical memoir. He lays much 
stress on the Government MSS. he has con- 
sulted. From these he gives in the appendix 
extracts and summaries of the judicial pro- 
ceedings which followed the collapse of the 
conspiracy; but he does not quote a line of Du 
Cause’s evidence, though he assures us that 
the perusal thereof certifies to the truth of 
these memoirs. We have no access to the 
MSS. in question, but M. Daudet’s précis 
therefrom of the examination of De Rohan 
and Vanden Enden agrees well with the 
full official records in Ravaisson’s ‘ Archives 
de la Bastille,’ vol. vii. pp 402-91. Du 
Cause’s evidence is also there ; it strengthens 
the doubts already expressed as to his 
veracity. Instead of having been a soldier, 
the real Du Cause appears as “un grand 
écolier,” teaching languages in return for 
instruction in Latin. Instead of obtaining 
his knowledge of the plot, as in this volume, 
through his flirtation with Mlle. Vanden 
Enden, we find that she was safe in a 
convent and that the traitress was Madame, 
who had quarrelled with her husband. 
Instead of making his revelation by a per- 
sonal visit to Louvois, Du Cause addressed 
a letter to the king. It was not Kerkerin 
but Vanden Enden who acted as doctor to 
De Rohan, who, again, was arrested not in 
Paris, butat the Court at Versailles. Though 
M. Daudet’s hero lodged in the school 
many months, he nevermentions the master’s 
married daughter, Madame Dargent, who 
lived there also, followed thesame calling, and 
was likewise arrested. Known historical 
facts are often ignored. The conspirators, 
we are told, thought they could easily seize 
the king at Versailles, as ‘‘he, trusting 
solely in the fidelity and love of his people, 
was not guarded by more than sixty men..... 
the rest of the Court being composed of old 
men, ministers, women, and attendants.” 
But surely Louis never forgot the perils 
of the Fronde, and according to M. Dussieux 
he had always a very large armed retinue 
for his personal protection. The editing, 
with all its pretensions to research, is care- 
less: foot-notes often reappear embodied 
in the text; discrepancies are numerous: 
on p. 257 De Rohan is executed November 
22nd; on p. 259 he does not suffer till 
November 27th. Moreover, we doubt the 
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correctness of M. Daudet’s assertion that the 
torture known as the question préalable was 
not inflicted till after the trial and con- 
demnation of an accused person, and was 
préalable only to his execution. The finale 
of our Gascon’s rodomontade, his five years’ 
imprisonment on an unknown charge, his 
dread of approaching insanity, his suicidal 
intentions, his wife’s courage, and the success 
which at last rewarded her efforts for his 
release, are too evidently based on recent 
events to need comment. 








Finland and the Tsars, 1809-1899. By Joseph 
R. Fisher. (Arnold.) 


Tus book clearly and ably sets forth the 
constitutional rights of Finland, as recog- 
nized by successive Tsars of Russia from 
the annexation of the Grand Duchy by that 
empire until the issue of the imperial mani- 
festo of February, 1899, by which the said 
rights were seriously affected. In his pre- 
face the author states that it is not his 
object ‘‘in any sense to make an attack on 
Russia,” and in the closing chapter he says: 

‘“‘It would be grossly unfair, in speaking of 
Russia’s relations with Finland, to ignore the 
good side of her past work in that country. 
That she largely left it alone, that the motto 
was, ‘Finland governs itself,’ is only half the 
truth; for it was Russia that first created the pos- 
sibility of Finland growing prosperous through 
peace and self-government.” 

Nor can it be disputed that both in culture 
and material progress Finland during its 
union with Russia has developed extra- 
ordinarily, even if it must be admitted that 
this advance is chiefly due to the undaunted 
energy and perseverance of the Finns them- 
selves. The unprejudiced reader of Mr. 
Fisher’s book will at once observe that he 
is not a disparaging critic of the past, but 
a conscientious exponent of the present 
policy of Russia, his object being to demon- 
strate that her true interests, as well as those 
of Finland, lie in a continued observance 
of the pledges of former Tsars. For his 
purpose Mr. Fisher finds it necessary to cite 
at length a considerable number of docu- 
ments and the abridged translations of 
several addresses, as they are not otherwise 
available to English readers. Some of these 
compositions—especially the ‘Reply of the 
Estates to the Tsar’s Proposals’ as to mili- 
tary service, and the ‘ Protest’ of the Senate 
against the manifesto—are powerful and 
interesting, while the ill-starred personal 
appeal to the Tsar, which within ten days 
had received over half a million signatures 
and was carried by five hundred delegates 
to St. Petersburg, is most pathetic. Mr. 
Fisher includes a graphic description of 
the extraordinary enthusiasm and devotion 
manifested in obtaining signatures to it 
from all parts of Finland, and even from 
some few places within the Arctic Circle. 
He has also quoted part of the eloquent 
but incautious speech of the delegate from 
Viborg, then honorary British vice-consul 
at that port, to the State Secretary for 
Finland when he brought the message from 
the Tsar refusing the delegates an audience. 
A short extract from this memorable speech 
may suffice here :— 

‘‘We have been used to bearing up under 
severe destinies, The frost has times without 
number ravaged our sterile fields, and the 





farmer has in one night lost the fruits of a 
whole year’s heavy toil; but we have humbly 
borne these trials, supporting one another and 
trusting in the future, for these ravages have 
always left some of us untouched; but such a 
night-frost as that of February 15 the Finnish 
people have never known—with one stroke of 
the pen the dearest thing we possessed and 
hoped to deliver unimpaired, if not increased, 
to our children, was destroyed that night. 
Here are none untouched: high and low, rich 
and poor—all of us are alike struck by this 
visitation of fate.” 


Many subjects besides the  constitu- 
tional position of Finland are dealt with 
in Mr. Fisher’s book—e.g., the military 
question, the censorship of the press, and 
the industrial enterprise, culture, and con- 
sistent loyalty of the Finns, whose high- 
minded sovereign rulers have ever been 
conscious of their devotion, and have re- 
peatedly shielded their constitution and 
furthered their aims in the direction of pro- 
sperity. ‘‘Is it all to be abruptly stopped 
after ninety years?’’ asks our author; and 
he thinks it hard to believe that the century 
whose first decade ended so brightly for the 
Finns is destined to close in disaster. 

This book is well written, and it is an 
ungracious task to suggest any fault in it. 
In his evident conviction of the justice of 
the cause he is defending Mr. Fisher un- 
sparingly exposes every flaw in the reasoning 
of the opponents of the Finnish constitution. 
In his determination, as far as he can, to 
clench every argument by the most ample 
proofs, his defence becomes somewhat prolix, 
being now and again elaborated with toil- 
some exactitude, and a few reiterations on cer- 
tain points might with advantage have been 
omitted. But the work, taken as a whole, 
is highly valuable as a record of the views 
of one who writes from personal knowledge, 
and it is the plainest statement of the merits 
of the Finnish claims that has yet appeared, 
while some chapters are of absorbing in- 
terest. We ought to mention that an index 
has been supplied, and that we note a 
misprint in a date on p. 163, where 1869 
is put for 1809. 








Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Ephraim 
Emerton, Ph.D., Winn Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Putnam.) 


In a series with such a title as ‘‘ Heroes of 
the Reformation” the writer of the work on 
Erasmus has the better part. The character 
of the sketches of Luther, Calvin, and 
Melanchthon is marked out in its main out- 
lines by the standpoint of the series, and, 
when this is known, can be predicted with 
considerable accuracy. Erasmus is, however, 
in another category; every one is free to take 
an independent view of his character, ob- 
jects, and achievements. His personality is 
more complex, his aims less “‘ practical,” his 
temperament less fitted to awaken the love 
of a generation ready to surround him with 
the adulation he desired. The sympathies 
of the ideal biographer of Erasmus must 
be wide enough to enable him to under- 
stand and justify in the telling the customs 
which allowed scholars to beg for money 
from patrons, and men of honour to take 
money from their mistresses, without thought 
of shame or loss of personal dignity; he 
must discriminate between timidity and 





‘“‘trimming,”’ between rhetoric and falsifica- 
tion of fact; in short, he should be able to 
see two sides of a question at once and im- 
part some of that power to his readers. Such 
a biography has not yet been presented to 
the world. 

The ‘sent study lacks something of that 
sympatuy. It is obvious that Erasmus’s 
laxity as to money matters is repugnant to our 
modern rigid probity, and his keen sense of 
the small limits of the possible and necessary 
does not awaken the admiration felt fora 
Luther facing an assembled empire, un- 
daunted and at bay. Yet with this limitation 
we recognize in Prof. Emerton’s work the 
most satisfactory attempt yet made to deal 
with the various problems Erasmus presents 
to the student of history. Did he but 
possess a little more of that clearer insight 
that admiration gives to him who knows, 
not only the facts, but the surroundings, 
the matter of the work would have been 
almost perfect. 

The matter only, for we have a serious 
complaint to make against Prof. Emerton’s 
style. Every now and then one is brought 
up suddenly by some piece of hardly intel- 
ligible slangy or undignified English, which 
has the effect of a blow on the nerves. Here 
is a random collection: ‘‘ After they have 
gone on matching stories for a long time” 
(p. 36); ‘‘ But he is not going to give him- 
self away too easily” (p. 53); ‘‘ It isa little 
difficult for one of us to raise more than an 
honest smile” (p. 159); ‘‘ He had no use for 
any argument that had not two sides to it” 
(p. 364). When Prof. Emerton is translating 
from Erasmus his style is no better: ‘*‘ What 
are you giving us?” (p. 36) (‘‘ Quid vero 
narras?”); ‘I just long to be free from 
this hateful slavery” (p. 50); ‘‘ A two-for-a- 
cent hired nag” and ‘“‘I can’t come at my own 
expense, dead-broke as I am” (p. 52); “No 
slouch of a courtier” (p. 80); and to crown 
all, ‘‘In the words of Horace, ‘ What is all 
this rot about ?’ ” (p. 171.) 

Perhaps we are wrong in blaming Prof. 
Emerton for these translations. We notice 
that in his preface he thanks especially 
‘“‘ Prof. Albert A. Howard, of the Latin 
department of Harvard University, to whose 
careful revision the accuracy of the trans- 
lations is chiefly due.” It would, of course, 
be embarrassing to convey to a fellow-pro- 
fessor the suggestion that his translations 
savoured of the tyro, but how came Prof. 
Howard to pass such a familiar misunder- 
standing as ‘I hope to die, but I believe,” 
for ‘‘ May I die if I don’t believe” (p. 57)? 
We trust and believe that this volume con- 
veys a wrong impression of the literary 
scholarship of Harvard. 

There is no objection to slang in its 
proper place, whatever that place may be, 
but the Atheneum holds strongly that aserious 
work appealing to educated people on a 
serious subject is not that place. To fasten 
the small pleasantries of a theological class- 
room to the noble prose of Erasmus is little 
short of a literary crime, and the translation 
of Horace quoted above is as vulgar as speak- 
ing of a well-known scholarlike M. de Nolhac 
as M. Nolhac. We observe that there is a 
general editor of the series, Prof. Jackson, of 
New York University. Are English readers 
to gather that slipshod language like the fol- 
lowing met with his approval and satisfied his 
critical taste? ‘He had a good clear case 
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of the mumps” (p. 126); “‘He was 
called to London by the favour of King 
Henry VII. and made Dean of St. Paul’s, 
president of his congregation, whose 
writings he so dearly loved” (p. 69); “To 
turn him into the monastic life” (p. 7). 
‘“‘ Theologers”’ (p. 369) seems needless when 
there is-the word “theologian”; and it is 
usual to put capitals when the Deity is re- 
ferred to (p. 99). 

We regret exceedingly to have been com- 
pelled to these censures of a book which 
shows considerable research and an un- 
doubted sense of history. We assure Prof. 
Emerton that it is his duty to himself and 
the public to take the trouble to clothe his 
thoughts in language worthy of them and 
of the illustrious university of which he must 
be regarded as a representative. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Siren’s Web. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip). (Chatto & Windus.) 


‘THe Srren’s WEB’ is not at all unfamiliar; 
indeed, as regards the matter, it is of the 
sort one used to see more often in the past 
than now. The enchantress and wrecker of 
men’s lives is at present a rather “‘ played- 
out” conception, though this one is not 
without sundry traits of human nature. An 
hour may be passed in her company without 
much effort. A well-known quotation in- 
correctly introduced is irritating ; it becomes 
ludicrous when inefficiently corrected in the 
dialogue. 
Dartnell, By Benjamin Swift. 
mann.) 


Sir Cartes DartNELL was a wicked baronet 
who loved his wife in acold, bloodless fashion, 
and set diabolical traps for her when he 
found she was loved by a prominent states- 
man in a more fleshly manner. The story 
of the baronet is rather ghastly and not very 
convincing ; and there is at least one piece 
of impertinence and bad taste in the book 
which is inexcusable. However, some of the 
scenes and conversations are extraordinarily 
clever, so that one wishes there were more of 
the delightful Madame Jaures’s salon, and 
that Pyber with his ingenuous talk came in 
more often. 


(Heine- 


The King’s Deputy. By H. A. Hinkson. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Tus book is as it should be. In the first 
chapter the hero rides into the capital (in 
this instance Dublin) in the usual way, and 
before he has been there a few hours is 
brought into a duel fora fair lady’s name. 
Subsequently he fights a goodly number of 
duels, various fair ladies depend on his 
strong right arm, and he cares for none of 
them except the beautiful damsel whom, 
as is duly fitting, he has seen but once or 
twice in his life. A rather original feature 
in the book is a Viceroy about whom the 
author changes his mind. To begin with, 
he appears somewhat comic—always in his 
cups or philandering with the ladies, and 
with a tendency to use his privilege of knight- 
ing people with a reckless profusion which 
sometimes causes slight difficulties. Sub- 
sequently he is revealed as a consummate 
statesman who crushes conspiracies with the 


behaves in the most gallant manner imagin- 
able. There are one or two faults, but 
they are the faults that seem almost inevit- 
able in a novel of adventure. The heroine 
is rather shadowy, the villain’s motives for 
his villainy are not very clear, and the hero’s 
own prowess seems at times not quite 
evident. Nevertheless, the book is vigorous 
and Irish and full of go. 


The Undoing of John Brewster. By Lady 

Mabel Howard. (Longmans & Co.) 
Joun BrewsTer was, in spite of a deter- 
mined mouth and a supposed strength of 
character, more easily ‘ Cowiel over” than 
any hero of fiction lately thrown on a sym- 
pathetic or unsympathetic public. The “‘un- 
doing” was not tremendous, because the 
fabric of his being was never really built 
up, and the rest of this rather purposeless 
story will not, it may be feared, find much 
favour now, when most readers demand 
something in the way of stronger meat than 
is here offered. 


The Infted Shadow. By OC. K. Burrow. 
(Bowden.) 

Tus little volume is attractively bound and 
well printed, and is altogether a briskly 
written short episode, making amusing 
enough reading for a journey or a spare 
hour. The opening is rather an echo of 
other stories, for it introduces a youthful 
prodigal at the end of his resources, who, 
after a good dinner, finds himself in the 
street with threepence in his pocket and no 
other visible means of future support. The 
deus ex machina appears in the likeness of 
an acquaintance and a commission to rescue 
a fair unknown from the thrall of an ad- 
venturer. This mission removes him from 
the stony-hearted stepmother London to 
Brittany, where the whole action takes 
place. A good deal happens, but abso- 
lutely without heroics of any kind. The 
story is essentially modern in tone and 
manner. The interest tails off towards the 
end, and the finish is not so exciting as it 
might be. 


The Prince’s Feathers. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

THERE are agreeable passages of description 
in Mrs. Laffan’s book, which is largely a 
panegyric on ‘‘leafy Warwickshire.’ She 
is also accurate in describing the dress of the 
beaux and ladies who haunted the Leamside 
Pump-rooms in the season during the end 
of the last century. Her Warwickshire 
peasants are less likely, and their dialect 
seems a mongrel tongue with a strong dash 
of Scotch. The story is naught. 








A Virtue of Necessity. By Herbert Adams. 
(Greening & Co.) 

Tue writer of the tenth chapter of this 
volume possesses unquestionable rights to 
be called a novelist, though there is nothing 
else in the book that approaches this por- 
tion of it. The tale is not one for squeamish 
persons, who will find that their nerves are 
tried by a hospital story (which has little to 
do with the main theme of the book) printed 
at pp. 174, 175. The novel is a narrative 


of contemporary life, chiefly in London, and 
includes some curiously ill-assorted ele- 
ments. Platitudes are numerous, the dia- 








—_ 


and the whole effect is by no means un. 
pleasing, with the exception of the inter. 
posed narrative referred to above, which 
ought to have been omitted. 





On Both Sides of the Iine. By Phil Maril, 
(Redway.) 
THERE are some signs of promise in this 
tale. It is clearly the work of an un- 
practised hand, and shows in many places 
a lack of literary study ; but now and then 
a good scene occurs which indicates the 
possibility of better things. The story is 
ambitious, and its range is wide. It is not 
unsuited to domestic consumption ; and its 
morals, in spite of an elopement, are of the 
highest order. 








COOKERY BOOKS. 


WE have on our table a number of cookery 
books, all of them recommendable, the best 
being an American production, The Century 
Invalid Cookery Book (Fisher Unwin), by Miss 
M. A. Boland, of Baltimore, a valuable work 
which, if its merits become known, will meet 
with a wide circulation over here. It has been 
adapted for readers in this country by Mrs. 
Humphry. -— Every-day Cookery for Two and 
More, by Mrs. E. Peyton (W. R. Russell & Co.), 
is described as ‘The First Year of House- 
keeping Simplified,’ and may be recommended 
to beginners as a sound and sensible adviser. — 
Another excellent little manual is Cold Meat 
Cookery, by Mrs. J. E. Davidson (Upcott Gill). 
It is full of useful recipes which will often come 
in handy.—Ten Shillings a Head per Week for 
House Books, by Mrs. C. S. Peel (Constable), 
yields many sound hints and clear directions ; 
still, while it is possible to provide simple but 
wholesome food for a large family at the price 
named, no one should expect to do it for a 
household of four or five people ; at least not on 
the scale proposed by Mrs. Peel.— Appearances: 
How to Keep Them up on a Limited Income 
(Long), by Mrs. Alfred Praga, may be noticed 
with the rest, although as mucha book of household 
management as a cookery book. It is written in 
a lively, amusing style, but, like Mrs. Peel, Mrs. 
Praga attempts to accomplish more than can be 
effected at the estimated outlay. She endeavours, 
from her own experience, to show how a young 
couple can marry and live well on three hundred 
a year. There is a great deal of clever and 
shrewd advice in the book, and we have no 
doubt Mrs. Praga is an excellent housekeeper, 
but how did she manage to acquire, before her 
practical experience began, such a thorough 
knowledge, not of cooking only, but of scrub- 
bing, washing, and every department of domestic 
economy, that she was able to train in a few 
months a raw young girl to cook excellently 
various entrées, and a girl out of a charity school 
to wait at table, look after the silver, answer 
the door, and perform also all the duties of a 
housemaid? The programme laid out by Mrs. 
Praga would, in spite of her personal help, be 
impossible to achieve without the help of two 
trained servants, who would naturally expect 
good wages; for other parts of the story are 
equally incredible. A fishmonger, for instance, 
was found who supplied perfectly fresh fish 
daily at twopence a head. We do not know 
that fishmonger: he must be quite a philan- 
thropist in disguise. The author and her hus- 
band dine out a good deal, and yet she dresses 
on 251. a year. When she took a cottage in 
the country for a summer holiday she fairly 
surpassed Mrs. Peel, for she maintained six 
people on 2/. a week! Altogether her volume 
is worth reading, but not to be implicitly 
trusted. It may be as well to point out to her 
that New Zealand kidneys, which she was 
fond of giving her husband for breakfast, con- 








most magnificent courtesy, and in general 


logue is natural and generally well rendered, 


tain very little nutriment. 
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HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 

Tue impression obtained by reading Via 
Crucis (Macmillan & Co.) is that Mr. Marion 
Crawford is an_ extraordinarily skilful artisan 
of the novel. He has chosen a difficult period 
to render interesting—the time of Stephen and 
of Louis VII. of France—a sort of period which 
too often suggests nothing but semi-learned 
disquisitions on buff jerkins and mail armour, 
on ceorls and on doughty barons. But Mr. 
Crawford, while at times discreetly insinuating 
explanations of these hard matters to make 
himself intelligible, treats his story, without 
affectation, as the important thing in itself, and 
makes his characters act very much as similar 
characters would to-day. The story is of 
Gilbert Warde, a brave English knight, of the 
Queen of France’s passion for him, and of his 
love of his step-sister Beatrix, and in the course of 
adventure all the charactersgothrough thesecond 
Crusade preached by Bernard of Clairvaux. The 
most exciting character in the book is Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, wife of Louis VII., who after- 
wards became Henry II.’s wife. Her bold, 
masterful character, her passion and her energy, 
and the strength with which she makes the 
great renunciation of her love, render her a 
dramatic figure, and the cold Englishman, with 
his quiet love for the spirited little heroine, is 
rather thrown into the shade by her. But Mr. 
Crawford has his limitations too. The characters 
read rather like the characters of a good melo- 
drama than the characters of real life ; there is 
a necessary conventionality about them, arising 
from the fact that they are treated more as 
types of qualities than living beings. You do not 
feel that any of these people are human ; they 


‘ strike magnificent dramatic and emotional atti- 


tudes, but that is all. This is no discredit to 
Mr. Crawford—he is the real writer of melo- 
drama in fiction ; it is done about as well as it 
can be done ; but still it is not the living thing. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s versatility is further em- 

hasized by a new volume bearing the title of 
Dabo the Priest (Methuen & Co.). It is of the 
nature of historical romance, and tells of the 
rising against English forces of some goaded 
Welshmen in the twelfth century. The author 
from time to time gives proof of a sense of 
dramatic fitness and some other virtues, yet the 
book lacks interest. It leaves behind a feeling 
of something not the least inevitable—indeed, 
of a not discreditable, but,~if one may say so, 
rather superfluous performance: It has a too 
ready and facile air; but it is better than some 
other excursions by recent novelists into the 
domain of early history. 

In Our Lady of Darkness (Blackwood & Sons) 
Mr. Bernard Capes shows once more that he 
has powers of invention, powers of making cha- 
racters real, and investing them with lively 
interest, which should place him far above the 
ordinary writer of romance. He exhibits with 
great force the period of the French Revolution, 
with its fancy theories, its seriousness and dis- 
soluteness, and its darker side of blood, and he 
introduces such people as Philippe Egalité, 
David, the Court painter, and other familiar 
figures with success. But the style in which 
the book is written is affected and unnatural— 
a great stumbling-block to enjoyment, a cause of 
irritation where a reviewer wishes entirely to 
praise. When Mr. Capes’s hero started out on 
his adventures ‘‘ the sun crackled in his brain,” 
and before we have well started the book, words 
like ‘‘gregal,” ‘‘ viraginial,” and ‘‘ ethology,” 
faniastic and falsely formed, make us long for 
a little simplicity. This mimicking of a master 
vitiis imitabilis, this perpetual posturing of the 
puppets, spoils a fine gift of presentation. Mr. 
Capes will never go so far as he might unless 
he gets clear of these disabilities. It is really 
a pity, for he can describe men and things well 
without this bedizened cloak of verbiage. 


If Mr. Walter E. Grogan’s volume entitled 
The Dregs of Wrath (Pearson) had been a soli- 





tary instance of its kind it might be regarded as 
very good fiction. The closing years of the 
reign of Charles II. and the field of Sedgemoor 
have, however, furnished numerous writers with 
their framework of romance, and among these 
we cannot say that Mr. Grogan’s occupies 
a very prominent place. On the other hand, 
it is rarely or never open to hostile criti- 
cism, and seems to have had the advantage of 
careful thought and composition. It is alengthy 
narrative of certain passages in the lives of Sir 
Piers Courtenay and his cousin, a captain in a 
royal regiment of cavalry, and of various ladies 
and gentlemen with whom they come in contact. 
The story is written with all due regard to the 
requirements of sensitive, not to say delicate 
tastes in fiction, and may be safely entrusted to 
those whose reading is carefully watched by 
their elders and betters. The portrait of Nell 
Gwyn is not remarkable for clearness of out- 
line, and it is doubtful if she would have referred 
to herself as ruling ‘‘the hearts of Drury Lane 
pit.” 

The White Queen, by Mr. Russell Garnier 
(Harper & Brothers), is not the first story that 
points at the fact of the Tudor period being just 
now to the front in fiction. Mary Tudor, the 
heroine of the present volume, is a lively enough 
sketch of the sister of our Henry VIII. The 
general character of the book is also bright and 
lively, and the language is not so much slavishly 
copied from the time as pleasantly suggested. The 
absence of the autobiographical attitude in the 
hero is rather a relief. We have lately had so 
very many gallant gentlemen of the olden time 
unfolding their own tales that a change is not 
unwelcome. The preliminaries before the cur- 
tain actually rises are a little lengthy, though 
not really tedious. There is interest in the 
story, plenty of action, and some character, too. 
The Brandons are, of course, principals in the 
episode narrated, and are spiritedly drawn. 
The apparition of the old King Louis, the hus- 
band of the faithful Mary, is adequate enough. 
On the whole, the figure of Frangois d’Angou- 
léme—future King of France, with his sensual, 
yet complicated nature—is as well suggested as 
anything else. Of course the enforced marriage 
(in spite of the lingering sentiment between 
Mary and Brandon) gives occasion for plenty 
of plot and counterplot without departing from 
the lines laid down in history. 


The manner and method of One Queen 
Triumphant, by Frank Mathew (Lane), may 
be favourably compared with those of many of the 
romances now flooding the publishers’ columns. 
The general trend is towards short, almost 
abrupt sentences, only the effect of abruptness 
is tempered by the pleasing cadence into which 
they fall. Mr. Mathew’s way ot gently, almost 
dreamily slipping from scene to scene is com- 
mendable. The epoch chosen continues, and 
will continue, to stimulate curiosity and interest, 
and the writer has evidently been caught him- 
self by the glamour of it, and that is after all a 
great part of what is needed. He touches on 
some of the most debatable and famous episodes 
of Elizabeth’s days in moving fashion. 


Cold Steel. By M. P. Shiel. (Grant Richards.) 
—Love-making, fighting, and intrigue abound in 
the romance of which the beautiful Laura Ford 
and her guardian angel and elder sister Bessie 
are the heroines. ‘* Now Bessie Ford lived the 
most intensive part of her life during the second 
reigning decade of that strong English monarch 
Harry VIII.” This king (who is happily allowed 
his proper name later on) plays a leading part 
in the love complications which follow. Many 
other famous historical personages appear—as a 
rule to their small advantage—and Anne Boleyn 
engages in a hand-to-hand fight of the White- 
chapel harridan order with Bessie. The style 
of the book veers between the baffling precious- 
ness dear to a certain school of young writers 
and what must be taken for the English of 
Tudor colloquialism, almost equally difficult ; 





and a wealth of capital letters is mysteriously 
showered upon common nouns. In spite of 
these eccentricities the exciting nature of the 
story may lead on the reader of spirit to its 
satisfactory, but agitated close. 

By Weeping Cross, by Lady Laura Ridding 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is a rather pretty, 
sketchy story of life in France in the fifteenth 
century —a trifle too unrelieved in its melan- 
choly for the taste of most readers, we should 
fancy. The melancholy, too, is obtained by 
what we cannot but think the illegitimate 
method of importing into an earlier age and 
a ruder state of society the sentiment of a later 
and more self-conscious generation. A young 
lady of those days would hardly have broken 
her heart over parting with her dog; a noble- 
man’s heiress would hardly be left to the 
guardianship of a roturier uncle and married to 
a roturier husband. It is all as ‘‘ unconvincing ” 
as the snowstorm which ‘‘ raged for three days” 
somewhere down the Rhone. Lady Laura Rid- 
ding may, of course, say that the story was 
written for the sake of the moral; but what is 
the moral precisely ? 

The Sword of Justice, by Sheppard Stevens 
(Gay & Bird), is a fairly ordinary little love 
story, which gains some novelty from its being 
placed three hundred years back among the 
Indians of Florida, when the French and 
Spaniards were disputing their territory. There 
is some interest in the historical facts related, 
which Mr. Stevens tells us he took considerable 
trouble to get accurate, but the story itself is 
on the usual lines. The heroine is carried off 
by dastardly Spaniards, who, for the usual un- 
accountable reason, make no attempt on her 
honour until it is too late for them to carry out 
their evil purpose ; the hero shows a becoming 
manliness, and is treated with magnanimity by 
the exemplary savages; and the villain meets his 
end with appropriate abruptness. 

The name of the author of I Lived as I 
Listed (Wells Gardner & Co.), Mr. Alfred L. 
Maitland, is, so far as we know, new in the 
lists of fiction. The book is a sprightly tale of 
the Restoration times, with plenty of incident 
and some character too. The language of the 
period is fairly well kept up, but not without 
the help of some tiresome little tricks. There 
are a few of the common grammatical blemishes 
and slight anachronisms in speech and expres- 
sion; still, the average historical romance of 
to-day is a much better affair than, with a 
notable exception or two, it was further back 
in the century. The king, Nell Gwyn, the 
notorious Louise, and other well-known figures 
appear. The young highwayman, the hero, tells 
his own adventures with spirit, and (considering 
what his profession is and the odd company he 


| keeps) the sentiments of the party are often 


surprisingly respectable. There is, perhaps, 
little too much of ‘*I do ween” and ‘‘ peradven- 
ture,” and these ‘‘do go ill,” as the author 
would himselt have it, with so modern and repre- 
hensible a phrase as ‘‘ to put in an appearance.” 
Notwithstanding, a good enough tale of a kind 
is here ; and who are we to cavil at it? 








THACKERAYANA AND DICKENSIANA. 


Or making books about Thackeray and 
Dickens there seems to be no end. We have 
three such books on our list this week. The 
first and best is Thackeray's Writings in the 
‘ National Standard’ and ‘ Constitutional ’ 
(Spencer). The two periodicals in question are 
practically unobtainable, and it is convenient 
that all who are interested in Thackeray’s early 
work and training as a writer should have access 
to such a reprint as is supplied by this volume. 
We must not, however, be taken as agreeing 
either that all here printed as Thackeray’s work 
came from his pen, or that there are no omis- 
sions. It is difficult to see any justification for 
encumbering the volume with a so-called poem 
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on Thackeray, nor does there seem to be any 
need for the publisher’s observations. 

Pictorial Pickwickiana, edited by Joseph 
Grego (Chapman & Hall), takes the form of two 
buiky and very heavy volumes, comprising a 
not very novel or interesting introduction by 
Mr. Grego and some three hundred and fifty 
reproductions of illustrations of the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers.’ “We cannot see to whom the work is 
intended to appeal. The collector would prize 
the originals, or even really good facsimiles, but 
all that he will find to interest him is a re- 
production of some of the unfortunate Sey- 
mour’s unpublished pictures. The artist can 
hardly care for such numbers of plates which, 
however attractive as illustrative of the text, 
cannot be expected to be valued when divorced 
from it. The general public will hardly care 
even to glance through 350 such pictures. 

The third work is Rambles in Dickens's Land, 
by Robert Allbut (Freemantle), As an in- 
stance of hero-worship it is notable, and the 
collector and student will find much to interest 
him ; but the subject has already been so ex- 
haustively treated by others that we hope this 
book may be the last of its kind. It deals with 
Dickens's scenes not only in London, but else- 
where, and the desperate efforts after novelty 
are indicated by the fact that a modern picture 
of Henley forms the frontispiece. Some of the 
drawings by Miss James are pretty, and we 
doubt not that American admirers with little 
knowledge and plenty of time to spare will find 
the volume a useful adjunct to their ‘‘ Murray ” 
or ‘* Baedeker.” 








AMERICAN FICTION, 


Plantation Pageants. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. (Constable & Co.)—The Chronicles of 
Aunt Minervy Ann. By the same author. 
(Dent & Co.)—Why the American reader should 
never get tired of stories in negro dialect is one 
of the mysteries of life. For some twenty 
years Mr. Harris has been busy recounting 
what Brer Rabbit said. ‘ Plantation Pageants’ 
takes up the tale once more. Aunt Minervy 
Ann is one of the characters gathered round 
the central figure that has pleased and wearied 
80 many readers for so many years, and she 
appears in ‘Plantation Pageants’ with, pre- 
sumably, so much success that she has had to 
have another book all to herself. One hardly 
likes to be quite positive, but it may be said 
with some confidence that Brer Rabbit is not 
mentioned in ‘The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy 
Ann.’ That is something of which Mr. Harris 
may well be proud. His unfailing good spirits 
and his unshaken faith in the taste of his public 
are to be admired, even by those who must con- 
fess that they are out of sympathy with him. 


The Young Master of Hyson Hall. By Frank 
R. Stockton. (Chatto & Windus. )— The Vizier of 
the Two-horned Alexander. By the saine author. 
(Cassell & Co.)—Mr. Stockton is an author 
whose productiveness is as remarkable as that 
of Mr. Harris. He is, however, able to forget 
his early triumphs, and does not too often remind 
one that he is the author of ‘Rudder Grange.’ 
The first of these two new books is intended 
for boys, and it is well calculated to succeed, as 
it does not treat boys as babies or fools. The 
other book is of a different kind. It shows 
Mr. Stockton’s whimsical originality in a very 
amusing way. It is substantially a monologue 
delivered in New York at the present day. At 
the age of fifty-three, which the speaker attained 
at some rather indefinitely remote period, he 
discovered and drank up the fountain of im- 
mortality and never grew older, and now, still 
at the age of fifty-three, in his smoking-room at 
New York he gives his reminiscences of ‘* People 
I have met.” He does not bother about 
historical sequence, but mentions his friends as 
the humour strikes him— Moses, Charles Lamb, 
the Queen of Sheba, Napoleon, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Joshua, Petrarch, and soon. The best of it all 


is that the reminiscences come to an end 
abruptly and that the author offers no explana- 
tions. 


In The Lion and the Unicorn (Heinemann) 
Mr. Harding Davis has rather allowed 
himself to run dry and to produce stories 
only enough like those that have won him 
success to make one begin to analyze them and 
wonder if they were so good after all. It must 
be confessed that in this last set of stories 
that smart type of American man, who was 
rather amusing at first with his epicurean good 
nature, becomes somewhat of a bore when one 
realizes his unabashed priggishness, and his in- 
veterate habit of setting every other man’s 
house but his own in order. We remember a 
restless American of this type at Oxford who 
announced that he came on the back of the 
American eagie toawake the superannuated Uni- 
versity from its torpid lethargy. The man stayed 
for a year, making a great fuss and doing little, 
just like Van Bibber and Mr. Davis’s other 
heroes—so no doubt they are true to life, but 
after the smartness of their phrases has worn 
off they are undeniably tiresome. We ought, 

erhaps, to confess that we are rather pre- 
judiced critics of Mr. Davis, as there is nothing 
so galling to an Englishman as the calm 
assumption that seems to run through his Eng- 
lish stories that the American man or woman 
is needed to set the Britisher in the right 
path. He is kind enough to admire us, it is 
true, but he pats us on the back with an air of 
tolerant superiority which is almost impudent. 
It is notas if Mr. Davis were merely dramatic in 
this respect; he seems to regard it as quite natural 
and right. One or two of the stories here are 
rather more ambitious. The first one, a love 
story, reeks with melodramatic artificiality; and 
the description of the fevered soldier returning 
from the war is positively vulgar in sentiment : 
it is a mere maundering account of a man’s 
delirium, unrelieved by even a touch of tragedy, 
as he ends up in a comfortable brougham in the 
arms of his mistress, who specially tells the 
coachman to choose a route paved with asphalt 
to avoid the jolts. 


‘Pickets ’—the first of The Haunts of Men 
(Bowden), Mr. R. W. Chambers’s collection of 
stories—is concerned with the humanities of out- 
post duty, carried on in the leisurely style of the 
Peninsula, as lately as the sixties. In our days of 
mounted infantry and long-range weapons oppor- 
tunities for thesc amenities between sentries 
must be rare, but the men in blue and grey who 
served in the American Civil War may often have 
enjoyed them. It is characteristic of the author 
that he brings the better traits of human nature 
in close contrast to the dread necessities of war. 
The strange haul the Union sentry makes with 
his fishing-rod, and the three volleys over the 
grave, in which the Confederate joins from the 
opposite bank of the river, are impressive of 
this startling, but lifelike juxtaposition. A more 
elaborate expansion of the same theme is the 
exciting story of ‘Smith’s Battery,’ though Mrs. 
Ashley’s tremendous feat of horsemanship is a 
trifle overstrained. The remainder of the 
volume contains illustrations of American life, 
including two realistic, somewhat gruesome tales 
from the Canadian border. The ‘Collector of 
the Port’ and ‘ The Little Misery ’ are, however, 
relieved by the frolics of the American denizens 
of the Latin Quarter which enliven the end of 
the volume. ‘Enter the Queen’ is irresistibly: 
farcical, though possibly a réchauffé. The ex- 
periences of ‘Another Good Man’ are more 
extravagant and less humorous. But, on the 
whole, we may congratulate the author on a 
lively and diversified book. 


A Riviera Romance. By Blanche Roosevelt, 
Marchesa d’Allegri. (Downey & Co.)—Readers 
of this romance may learn something of the 
author from the preface (written anonymously), 
but not whether the book was finished before 





her death. It possesses a certain vividness, 


for the writer knew the world she was writing 
about ; but the story hardly supports the argu- 
ment, which is a sort of apology for the gam- 
bling tables of Monte Carlo. On the whole, the 
world would be better without them, and it is 
a pity to spend ingenuity upon showing that 
they are not much worse in their general effect 
than various other modes of gambling. It ma 

be hoped, not without some ground, that the 
writer of this spirited romance would have given 
her deliberate opinion decidedly against them. 








CHRISTMAS, BOOKS. 

Do children really like the books which are 
now written for them? Are they ever found 
lost in the delight of reading them? Will any 
child ever miss a romp for the sake of devouring 
Australian Wonderland, by A. A. B. and 
Helumac, who tell of a literary gnome 
“whose body was a book, his legs pens, and his 
hair and beard all quills; while bis head was 
covered with an inkstand, nicely trimmed by its 
open lid and a penholder ” ? 

Will he delight in the artistic gnome whose 
‘‘body was an artist’s palette, and ali the rest of 
him was made up of paint-brushes, mahl-sticks, 
palette- knives, and tubes of paint?” 

If he gets through the first chapter, which tells 
of these and other strange creatures, and the 
punishment which they inflicted on the boy 
who had neglected their teaching, he may pos- 
sibly enjoy the rest of Charlie’s adventures, 
which are told in a style full of ‘‘quips and 
cranks’’ and jokes most of which miss fire. 
Surely the wearisome books of entertainment 
now so lavishly provided will in the end perform 
the good service of driving children back to 
‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘Tales 
of a Grandfather,’ &c. The illustrations are by 
Mrs. Louise M. Glazier, and the publishers are 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 

Sleepy-Time Stvries, by Maud Ballington 
Booth, with introduction by Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew, and illustrated by Maud Humphry 
(Putnam’s Sons), is one of the most attrac- 
tive nursery books of the season. As Mr. 
Chauncey Depew remarks in his appreciative 
introduction, ‘‘ the gift of talking entertainingly 
to children is a rare one,” but all readers of 
‘Sleepy-Time Stories’ will acknowledge, with 
real pleasure, that Mrs. Booth possesses that 
rare gift. She is evidently an ardent lover of 
nature. ‘‘I have always,” she says, ‘‘ loved 
birds and flowers, butterflies and insects, sun- 
shine and breezes; but there is something I 
have learnt to love better, far better than them 
all, since I have grown up, and that is little 
children.” To the children whom she loves 
Mrs. Booth tells charming stories about birds, 
animals, and flowers, adorned by Miss Hum- 
phry’s dainty pictures, and the result is a book 
which will delight many little ones.—Messrs. 
Nelson publish a volume of Nice Stories by Mrs. 
Molesworth and other writers. They are 
pleasant reading, and the cuts in the text are 

The coloured illustrations are not exactly 
bad, but they order these matters better in 
France. 

Incian’s Wonderland (Blackwood & Sons), by 
St. J. B. Wynne Willson, is capitally printed, 
and being capably illustrated, on the whole, by 
Mr. A. P. Garnett, some of whose work recalls 
the pleasingly fantastic style of Mr. Charles 
Robinson, makes an attractive Christmas book. 
It is, as may be guessed, a version of Lucian’s 
‘True History,’ not to be taken too seriously. 
Mr. Willson would have done better to omit 
altogether Lucian’s introductory matter instead 
of printing it separately. His translation might 
also be easier ; it suggests in places ‘ Rasselas,’ 
whereas Voltaire’s ‘ Candide’ would be a better 
model. An early translator like Carr (1798) 
does better in style. The notes and introduc- 


tion are adequate for the present occasion, 
though a real student of Lucian could add to 
them. The original narrative is toned down in 





parts not calculated for modern Western morals. 
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Many clever writers get-up the slums with 
erated results. Polly of Parker’s Rents 
(Bowden), by G. T. Kimmins, is a different 
affair. Mrs. Kimmins isa hard worker among 
the poor of London, and her narrative exhibits 
the pathos and perversity of the slums with a 
naturalness and a knowledge born of long ex- 
rience. Here is a simple story, full of the 
humanity on its bright and on its erring side 
which mere novelists seldom realize fully. The 
book is well illustrated by F. Mabelle Pearse. 
Mr. Bowden also sends us From Franklin to 
Nansen: Tales of Arctic Adventure, retold by 
Mr. G. Firth Scott, an agreeable book for boys 
fond of reading travellers’ tales. Occasionally 
Mr. Scott’s phrases are odd ; for instance, ‘‘ his 
father originally intended him for the clergy.” 
The illustrations are appropriate. 

A Treble Soloist. By Harley Rodney. (Digby, 
Long & Co.)—The autobiography of a London 
choirboy, a visit to some relatives at the sea- 
side, and various domestic complications are 
hardly sufficient materials for a full-sized 
volume. The narrative is not badly written, 
but it is entirely wanting in interest for adults ; 
and it is doubtful if it would please children, for 
whom, we imagine, it must be primarily in- 
tended. 

Messrs. Macmillan have added to their ‘‘ Six- 
penny Series” Old Christmas, from the Sketch- 
Book of Washington Irving, with Caldecott’s 
delightful illustrations. 


We have several capital annual volumes on 
our table: Chums, Messrs. Cassell’s excellent 
paper for boys; Young England, a good 
periodical, with rather a bellicose frontispiece 
for the Sunday School Union to publish ; 
Vol. XX VI. of St. Nicholas, that really delight- 
ful child’s magazine of the Century Company, 
of New York ; Leading Strings (Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co.), an admirable journal for quite 
young children; and another miscellany for 
theirentertainment, Golden Sunbeams (S.P.C.K.). 
Chatterbox 1899 Christmas Box (Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co.) is a better magazine than the 
transpontine frontispiece would lead a casual 
reader to expect. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tuis is the age of the child. The study of the 
mental processes of children is now a recognized 
branch of psychology. The study of children 
has also attracted the anthropologist. Ploss’s 
bulky work on ‘Das Kind’ is nearly twenty 
years old, and more recently the scholarly re- 
searches of Mrs. Gomme have demonstrated 
that in children’s traditional games we have the 
detritus of an older world—worn-down frag- 
ments of ritual observance or daily custom pre- 
served in mimic show by the conservatism of 
generation after generation of children long 
after the reality has passed into the limbo of 
the prehistoric. It was therefore only a ques- 
tion of time before some one should approach 
the study of children from still another point 
of view, and endeavour to show by concrete 
studies of child-life how man is moulded by his 
environment. The idea is so excellent that we 
regret it has not been better carried out. Mrs. 
L. J. Miln, the author of Little Folk in Many 
Lands (Murray), disclaims any effort at a scientific 
treatment, and has contented herself with col- 
lecting a mass of material which she presents 
with little attempt at arrangement. This lack 
of co-ordination, together with an oppressively 
jaunty and colloquial style, produce rather an 
unpleasant impression on grown-up readers. 
Mrs. Miln is, moreover, too apt to interpose her 
own personality, and occasionally her own pre- 
judices, between her readers and the children 
she is describing. She is, consequently, not 
infrequently betrayed into ‘‘ gush,” and into an 
indiscreet breadth of statement. We cannot, 
for instance, but demur to the following: 
‘“*Chinese children are born with a love of 





nature. I have seen the smallest mites sit for 
hours thoroughly happy in the contemplation 
of a flowering tree or a peculiarly beautiful 
sky.” The esthetic sensibility of the Japanese 
more particularly is well known, but it is a 
misleading thing thus to label the mental pro- 
cesses of the ‘‘smallest mites.” It may be 
objected that this is hypercriticism; but the 
same can hardly be said of other sweeping 
assertions which mar the trustworthiness of the 
book. Thus, for example, in discussing the 
infant mortality ‘of Hawaii, Mrs. Miln takes 
occasion to make a furious onslaught on British 
and American missionaries. She believes that 
‘*they almost never do any good, and when 
they do it is pitifully microscopic.” The dia- 
tribe is an excellent illustration of a woman’s 
power of invective. Unfortunately—or perhaps 
fortunately —this style has the defects of its 
qualities, and is so emphatic and so unqualified 
as to be wholly unconvincing. It is magnificent, 
but it is not proof. Within the limits she has 
chosen, however, and with the shortcomings 
noted, Mrs. Miln has brought together a large 
mass of interesting facts relating to child-life as 
well as some excellent photographs. 

The Decay of Sensibility. By Stephen 
Gwynn. (Lane.)—Though it is difficult to do 
so, we think we can forgive a man who con- 
scientiously does not admire Miss Austen ; but 
a man who writes of Emma, 

“the unreformed, undisciplined Emma is a nice, 
cheerful, pretty girl, but after she subsided into 
being Mrs. Knightly I fear she fell away sadly into 
conformity with the discreet and dull ideals of her 
creator ”— 

such a man is past arguing with. For one thing, 
we have a suspicion that Mr. Gwynn occa- 
sionally says more than he realiy thinks, in an 
attempt to startle people; but if so, he rather 
overreaches himself, for a man who can talk 
like that of Emma no longer arrests attention, 
but only provokes contempt. The opinion that 
Mr. Gwynn is but a dull dog is confirmed later 
on by his essay on apple dumplings. He begins 
by quoting Coleridge’s delightful remark that 
a@ man cannot have a pure mind who refuses 
apple dumplings, and then—it will hardly be 
believed—goes on to explain in over two pages 
that apple dumplings may be taken meta- 
phorically, and that people who do not like apple 
dumplings think those who do depraved ; and 
he ends up the essay by saying that he would 
let all Pater’s works be destroyed in order to 
keep three or four of Sir Walter Besant’s novels. 
There are a great many people who think this 
sort of thing, but we have no wish to have it 
elaborately told us in print. We have read nearly 
all the twenty-two essays contained in this book, 
and the best that can be said of any of them is 
that they are rather clever ‘‘ journalese ” ; an 
article is spun out by an elaborate argument on 
some paradox or belief of Mr. Gwynn’s which 
has very little interest for the rest of the world. 

Outside the Garden, by Helen Milman 
(Mrs. Caldwell Crofton) (Lane), will be wel- 
comed and enjoyed by the many admirers of 
‘The Garden of Peace.’ It is more discursive 
than the writer’s earlier ‘‘open-air book,” 
dealing, for example, with Waverley Abbey and 
its history, with Moor Park and Swift and 
Stella, with Farnham Castle and many bishops, 
as well as with the birds, beasts, and trees 
which are ‘‘ outside the garden”; but it iswritten 
in the same pleasant and graceful manner, and 
Mr. New’s charming illustrations add greatly 
to its attraction. Even in the superabundant 
multitude of books of rural experience, ‘ Outside 
the Garden’ need not be pronounced super- 
fluous. 

Our judgment with regard to recent books 
on South Africa differs from that of the general 
public, which has accepted as the best one of 
which we thought ill. We lately praised a 
volume by the wife of one of the Outlander 
leaders, and there now reaches us another book 
by a lady which is equally interesting, and 





marked by even more literary skill, though the 
use of odd words and of words which the writer 
does not understand is sometimes amazing. It 
is not necessary to deal with it at length, as it is 
in part a reprint (from the Morning Post), but 
in our opinion Side Lights on South Africa, by 
Roy Devereux (Sampson Low & Co.), is as 
good a general view of the state of South Africa 
at the present moment as can be found. We 
have noticed two blunders which show the 
writer’s ignorance of the history of South 
Africa. The one is a mere name, which does 
not matter, though a ‘“‘revelation.” The Sand 
River Convention of 1852, by which we recognized 
the independence of the Transvaal, is confused 
with the Convention of 1881. The other mistake 
is more interesting. It is stated that in 1884 
Mr. Rhodes ‘‘ frustrated” the intention to add 
Stellaland to the Transvaal, and this is done in 
such a way as to suggest that Mr. Rhodes was 
the guardian of the present British frontier 
against Boer incursion. As Mr. Haggard points 
out in his book, of which we lately reviewed the 
revised version, Mr. Rhodes in 1884 was in the 
other camp. 


The Mind of the Nation, by Mr. Marcus 
Dorman (Kegan Paul & Co.), has for part of 
its title ‘‘a Study of Political Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century.” This it certainly is not 
but rather a sketch of the machinery of our 
Government, accompanied and followed by the 
author's views on three kings and the Queen, on 
parties and the press. The whole work is very 
inferior to a similar book by the late Prof. 
Sheldon Amos, which is by no means out of 
date. The present author's opinions are gener- 
ally soundly commonplace, which is right enough 
in such work, but his suggestions are sometimes 
wildly wrong, as when he writes of the German 
Kaiser that his ‘‘ training...... would cause him 
to appreciate and admire the English methods of 
government.” The suggestion in the context is 
thathe does admire it, which is singularly opposed 
to the fact. Our author gives ‘‘ Scotch peers” 
seats in the House of Commons, and lets his 
printer write ‘‘ Delcassé ” for Delcassé. 


In Rural Life, its Humour and Pathos (Long), 
Mrs. Caroline Gearey has some excellent cories 
to tell of village folks, and her book a »,ounds 
with quaint and homely sayings, chiefly of the 
Hertfordshire people she lives among. It is 
ungracious to criticize the book, as so much 
pleasure is to be derived from the innumerable 
stories that one is quite satisfied with them. 
Perhaps if one were inclined to indulge in 
hypercriticism one might say that the author 
adopts a little too much of the Lady Bountiful 
attitude; but it is a very slight fault. The 
tendency to praise the past rather than the 
present seems almost inevitable in such a book, 
and perhaps only encourages the stream of 
anecdote of which Mrs. Gearey seems never to 
tire. It is a pleasant book, that can be taken up 
anywhere and at any time. 


Tue ‘‘Bodley Anthologies” (Lane) now include 
English Elegies, edited by J. C. Bailey, a de- 
sirable collection both in appearance and con- 
tents. The introduction is too wordy ; really, 
we find these forty-four pages a little portentous. 
Pieces like Landor’s four lines on his own 
death (p. 57) we cannot be persuaded to regard 
as ‘‘elegies.” Mr. Bailey does not seem to value 
Catullus as we do and Tennyson did. We agree, 
however, in commending Coleridge’s opinion on 
the ‘‘elegy.” Is it not generally love, grief, or 
death in reminiscence? It is not the immediate 
burst of sorrow. Passionate grief in its first 
simple expression is not artistic; it is incoherent, 
it repeats itself, just as passionate joy does in 
such an outburst as the thirty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah. And the elegy may include things 
which, as Bunyan said, “tickle one’s fancy 
while his heart doth ache.” There is no index 
of first lines, and to see Tennyson’s ‘ Break, 
break,’ on the last page, faced by a full-page 
advertisement of a novelist and her notices is a 
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trial to good taste of a sort generally spared us 
even in these latter days. 

Mr. Burke is doing a good work in revising 
Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
(Harrison), that handsome volume so constantly 
referred to in this country and the United 
States. The coats of arms are better drawn, 
and the mythical element has been curtailed, 
although it might be still further reduced, 
especially in regard to some peers of recent 
creation, whose pedigrees are a trial to anti- 
quaries, if not to the Heralds’ College. But if 
Mr. Burke is somewhat credulous in regard 
to the fourteenth century, he is excellently 
sceptical in regard to the nineteenth, although 
some of his Scottish baronets might be relegated 
to ‘‘Chaos” with advantage in Mr. Foster's 
fashion.—Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. send us 
that useful and comprehensive work Dod’s 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightaye. — The 
Almanach de Gotha (Gotha, Perthes) has been 
slightly enlarged, this valuable repertory of 
facts and figures having burst its former limits. 


THE new edition of Treasure Island (Cassell & 
Co.), illustrated by Wal Paget, is a decided 
improvement on the old one. The frontispiece 
does not ignore the author's text, as the previous 
attempt at illustrating the same scene did, and 
Mr. Paget shows some of the spirit he put into 
his ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 


Messrs. Merruven have published a neat 
little edition of The Princess, ushered in by a 
thoughtful introduction from the pen of Miss 
Elizabeth Wordsworth, who has also supplied 
numerous brief foot-notes. 


Whitaker's Almanack is one of the most satis- 
factory of the books that reach us at this time 
of year, and it is hard to tind a mistake in it. 
The death of Dr. Hicks, the Bishop of Bloem- 
fontein, no doubt occurred too late to be 
noticed. Under ‘ University Extension’ the 
Reading College and similar institutions should 
be noticed as well as under the University of 
Oxford. 


Messrs. MacmILiaNn areresponsiblefor The New 
Democracy, a volume by Dr. Jethro Brown, now 
a professor in the University of Tasmania. Its 
range is less wide than its title. The more 
meritorious parts of the work form an examina- 
tion of some merits of Hare’s scheme, and its 
application in Tasmania; an examination of 
some defects of the Referendum; and an 
examination of the Commonwealth Bill. The 
portion which deals with representation un- 
fortunately contains no account of the interest- 
ing new Belgian constitution, such as has just 
been laid before the French Institut by M. 
Antonin Lefévre Pontalis. A long chapter on 
the advantage of federation in Australia is out 
of date, inasmuch as all Australia except 
Western Australia is already virtually federated 
under the Commonwealth Bill. Western 
Australia is not affected by Dr. Brown's 
argument, as it admits his case, and stands out 
only to get special terms, while the author's 
statement does not cover Australasia and prove 
the advantage of including with Australia New 
Zealand, which lies at a distance of five days’ 
steaming and has separate interests of its own. 


Tre Government Printer at Wellington 
(Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode being the agents 
in London) publishes The New Zealand Official 
Year-Book, 1899. The most interesting chapter 
is that on the Maori census, from which we 
gather that fusion is now more probable than 
extinction. The very slight decrease among 
pure-blooded natives is more than compensated 
for by the increase in half-castes. Between 
two and three hundred white settlers have 
Maori wives. 


_ Tue Imprimerie Nationale of France has just 
issued, in one large volume, Rapports sur l’ Appli- 
cation pendant l’ Année 1898 des Lois réglementant 
le Travail. This answers to our report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, with the addition 


of all the reports of the Inspectors of Mines. 
The difficulties in France are the same as with 
us. In the present year M. Millerand, the 
Socialist leader, who has become Minister of 
Commerce, has done a good deal by way of in- 
structions to the inspectors to insist on the full 
enforcement of the Jaws. 


MM. Armanp Coun & Cir. publish Le Rappel 
des Ombres, by the Vicomte- Melchior de Vogiié, 
a volume of collected short pieces. The shades 
are those of Tasso, the good King René of Pro- 
vence, Madame Roland, Jules Ferry, Dr. Hertz, 
Lamartine, De Vigny, Chateaubriand, Lassalle, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Bismarck, and Nubar, as 
well as those recalled by the library at Florence, 
the visit of Don Louis of Bourbon, King of 
Etruria, with his queen, the Infanta Marie 
Louise, to Bonaparte in Paris in 1801, and Port 
Royal. The only other essay is on the naval 
review at the Jubilee, and contains a fine appre- 
ciation of the power of the British Empire and 
of Russia. M. de Vogiié has, we believe, a 
British mother and a Russian wife, and he is 
justly generous. 


THE pietas of some friend has prefixed a 
graceful memoir of the late Prof. Ferdinand 
Wiistenfeld to a brief treatise on the relations 
of Turkey and Greece— Geschichte der Tiirken mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung des vermeintlichen 
Anrechts derselben auf den Besitz von Griechen- 
land (Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Vorlags- Buch- 
handlung)—which that indefatigable scholar 
wrote in the last months of his long life. 
Wiistenfeld was born in 1808, studied at 
Hanover, Géttingen, and Berlin, took his 
doctor’s degree at Gottingen in 1831, became 
professor in 1842, and died only in last 
February, at the age of over ninety. No man 
has done more useful and laborious service to 
Arabic historical and geographical studies, and 
we are glad to have this opportunity of reading 
the outline of his industrious and distinguished 
career and peaceful happiness in his work and 
family, and to see the portrait of a scholar to 
whom learning is much indebted. For seventy 
years Wiistenfeld lived at Gottingen, where he 
was librarian as well as Oriental Professor, and, 
to judge by the mass of his published writings, 
we should imagine that he spent scarcely an 
idle day. His largest work is the edition of 
‘Jacuts Geographisches Worterbuch,’ which 
occupied him during twelve years; but the 
‘Abhandlungen d. Kon. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen’ contain a large number 
of exceedingly valuable monographs and his- 
torical works from his untiring pen, and there 
is no Orientalist living who is not familiar with 
his ‘ Vergleichungs-Tabellen ’ of the Hijra and 
Christian years. 


In their handsome edition of Samuel Lover’s 
works, edited by Mr. O'Donoghue, Messrs. A. 
Constable & Co. have included Further Stories 
of Ireland. 


WE have received the handsome Christmas 
Numbers of the Publishers’ Circular (Sampson 
Low & Co.) and the Bookseller (Whitaker), and 
also the similar publication of the Cercle de la 
Librairie, Livres d’Etrennes. The Christmas 
Catalogue of our active contemporary the News- 
agent has also reached us. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, + 


Theology. 
Blyth’s (F. C.) The Parable of the Great Supper, er. 8vo. 5/ 
Gladden's (W.) How Much is left of the Old Doctrines ? 4/ 
History of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the History of the 
Likeness of Christ which the Jews of Tiberias made to 
mock at, translated by E. A. W. Budge, 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Hutton’s (W. H.) A Short History of the Church in Great 
Britain, cr. 8vo. 36 
Jeffrey's (J ) The Gospel of Paul the Gospel of Jesus, 3 6 
Lambert’s (J. C.) The Omnipotent Cross, and other Sermons, 


ex. cr. 8vo, 3/6 
ical D ts of the Faith, ed. - H. Bindley, €/ 





Parker's (T.) The Coming Bible, cr. 8vo. 2/ 
Prayers from the Poets, ed. L. Magnus and C. Headlam, 5/ 
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Fine Art and Archeology, 

Phil May Album, collected by A. M. Moore, imp. 8vo, 6/ 
Trotter’s (A. F.) O:d Colonial Houses of the Cape of Gooa 
Hope Illustrated and bed, imp. 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Yankee Girls Abroad, pictured by J. M. Flagg, folio, 16/ 

Poetry and the Dram1. 

Browning's (R.) Men and Women, 2 vols, 16mo. bds, 6/ net, 

Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis, edited by R. Ellis and A, p 
Godley, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. - 

Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women, and other Poems, illus, 
trated by KE. J. Sullivan, roy. 8vo. 7/6 

Music, 
Harris’s (D. F.) St. Cecilia’s Hall in the Middry Wynd, 5} 
Lidgey’s (C. A.) Wagner, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Philosophy, 
Earl's (A.) Elements of Natural Philosophy, cr. 8vo. 4/3 
History and Biography. 

Benson’s (A. C.) Fasti Etonenses, 8vo. 21/ net ; The Life of 
Edward White Benson, sometime Archbishop of Cauter- 
bury, 2 vols. 8vo, 36/ net. 

Franco-German War, 1870-71, by Generals who took part in 
the Campaign, translated by Major-General J, FP, 
Maurice, W. J. Long, and A. Sonnenschein, imp. 8vo, 2y 

Fry’s (Sir E.) James Hack Tuke, 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Hodgson’s (J. C.) A History of Northumberland, Vol. 5, 
imp. 8vo. 42/ net. 

Love's Victory: Memoirs of Fanny Woodman, 1888-95, by 
her Sister, 8vo. 2/6 

Making of Europe, by Nemo, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Parry’s (D. H.) The Death or Glory Boys, the Story of the 
17th Lancers, cr. &vo. 6/ 

Smith's (Goldwin) The United Kingdom, 2 vols. 8vo. 15/ net 

Whiting’s (L.) Kate Field, a Record, extra cr. 8vo. 8/6 

Geography and Travel. 

Baillie-Grohman’s (W. A.) Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life in 
the Hunting Grounds of Western America and British 
Columbia, imp. 8vo. 15/ net. 

Javelle’s (E.) Alpine Memories, trans. by W. H. Chesson, 7/5 


Science. 
Coakley’s (C. G.) A Manual of Diseases of the Nose ana 
Throat, cr. 8vo. 12/ net. 
Deniker’s (J.) Tbe Races of Man, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Evans (A H.) and Buckley’s (T. E.) A Vertebrate Fauna of 
the Shetland Islands, 8vo. 30/ 


General Literature. 

Allan’s (P.) Jack and Jill’s Journey, 8vo. 3/6 

Almanach de Gotha, 18mo. 9/6 

Australian Wonderland, by A. A. B. and Helumac, 2/6 

Connor’s (R.) The Sky Pilot, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dale's (T. F.) Kiding, Driving, and Kindred Sports, 2/6 

Debrett’s Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 8vo. 
16/6; Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Com- 
panionage, 31/6; Peerage and Titles of Courtesy, 16/6 

Denison’s (F ) Tales of the Strong Room, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Dix’s (B. M ) Soldier Rigdale, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, cr. 8vo. 1¢/é 

Finnemore’s (J.) Fairy Stories from the Little Mountain, 2/8 

Garland's (H.) Boy Life on the Prairie, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hugo’s (V.) Notre Dame of Paris, translated by J. C. Beck- 
with, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 10/ net. 

Kilreynard’s (Earl of) Foxhunting, 4to. 10/6 

Kingsley’s (F. M.) Paul, a Herald of the Cross, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Lewis’s (A. W.) London Fairy Tales, roy. 16mo. 3/ net. 

Locke's (W. J ) The White Dove, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Luther’s (M. L.) The Favor of Princes, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Maban's (A. T.) Lessons of the War with Spain, and other 
Articles, cr. vo. 10/6 net. 

Marcus Aurelius, Some Meditations of, translated by M. 
Casaubon, and Modernized, 3.6 net. (The Bibelots.} 

Mason’s (J.) Social Chess, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Proctor’s (F. J.) The Secret of Mark Pepys, cr. 8yo. 6/ 

Ridge’s (W. P.) Outside the Radius, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Russell's (D.) A Torn-out Page, cr. 3vo. 6/ 

Sienkiewicz, Tales from, translated by S. C. de Soissons, 6/ 

Sur cliffe’s (H.) By Moor and Fell, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Webster's Royal Red Book, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Willson’s (St. J. B. W.) Lucian’s Wonderland, roy. 8vo. 10/6 

Without a God, by a Singer from the South, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Law, 
Vocabularium Iurisprudentiz# Romane, Vol. 1, Part 3, 8m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bazin (H.): Reimer, Monuments et Histoire, 25fr. 
Fischer (A.): Wandlungen im Kunstleben Japans, 5m. 
Flaubert (G.): Salammbé, Compositions de G. Rochegrosse, 
2 vols. 150fr. 
Fournier (A.): Les Vosges: Part 1, Le Donon, 12fr. 
— (A. de): Les Sentiments, la Musique, et le Geste, 
30fr. 


Ussing (J. L.): Pergamos, seine Geschichte u. Monu- 
mente, 12m, 
Drama, 
Lyonnet (H.): Le Théatre en Italie, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Caix (Vicomte de) et Lacroix (A.): L’Histoire Illustrée de 
la France: Vol. 1, La Gaule Indépendante, 7fr. 50. 
Cugnac (Capitaine de): Campagne de l’Armée de Réserve 
en 1800, Part 1, 16fr. 
Koepp (F.): Alexander der Grosse, 3m. 
Prutz (H.): Preussische Geschichte, Vols. 1 and 2, 16m. 
Geography and Travet. 
Bastian (A.): Die mikronesischen Colonien aus ethne- 
logischen Gesichtspunkten, 7m. 
Bernard (M.): Turquie d’Europe et Turquie d’Asie, 10fr. 
Bourelly (Général): Les Perles de la Céte d’Azur, 40fr. 
Brossard (C.): La France du Nord, 25fr. 
Sansrefus (G.): A travers les Pays Scandinaves, 10fr. 


Science. 
Boyer (J.): Histoire des Mathématiques, 5fr. 
Coupin (H.): La Vie dans la Nature, 12fr. 
Danziger (F.): Die Missbildungen des Gaumens, 3m. 20. 
Fraipont (G.): Fleurs, Plantes, Fruits, 12fr. 
Hofmann (A.) u. Ryba (F.) : Leitpflanzen der palaozoischen 








Trine’s (R. W.) In Tune with the Infinite, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 


Steinkoblenablagerungen in Mitte! Europa, 20m. 
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WELLINGTON AT GENAPPE. 
December 18, 1899. 

Your reviewer pronounces me to be in error 
upon certain points. No doubt, had he been 
less indulgent, he might have pointed out 
others ; and he will not take it amiss if I main- 
tain the accuracy of my account of the cavalry 
affair at Genappe. The reviewer quotes me as 
having said the Duke was taking a “ late 
luncheon” at Genappe, and pronounces this to 
be impossible, because the fight took place on 
the Waterloo side of that town. I certainly 
find it difficult to set aside the Duke’s own 
description, which, as mentioned in a foot-note, 
I took from the MS. notes made by the late 
Lord de Ros of military conversations with the 
Duke :— 

“The Duke ordered the 95th and the cavalry to 
fall back steadily along the road to Brussels, and 
trotted on himself to get some dinner which had 
been prepared for him in Genappe.” 

Then follows in my text the Duke’s own 
description of what took place, in which the 
only alteration I have made is from the first to 
the third person. That Wellington did lunch 
or dine at ‘‘ Le Roi d’Espagne” in Genappe on 
June 17th is confirmed by General Foy (quoted 
by Houssaye, ‘1815,’ p. 315), who says that the 
garcon dhétel repeated to him and Jéréme at 
supper some of the conversation he had over- 
heard while serving Wellington. The experience 
of this gargon must have been unique, for he 
had the honour of waiting upon three 
commanders-in-chief in succession— Wellington 
on 16th and 17th, Napoleon on 17th, and Bliicher 
on 18th. HERBERT MaxwELL. 


*,* The point is not whether the Duke 
lunched at Genappe, but whether he was dis- 
turbed at his luncheon by the news that Lord 
Uxbridge was hard pressed, and ‘‘ galloped back 
to the high ground before Genappe.” We 
suspect he took luncheon at an earlier hour 
before the cavalry passed through the village. 








DUPLICATED BOOK-TITLES. 


P. N. R. drew attention in last week’s issue 
of the Atheneum to the selection by the Rev. 
§. Baring-Gould ofa title which had been years 
ago used by Martin F. Tupper. Other columns 
of the same issue supply two similar instances. 
On p. 820, col. 1, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin ad- 
vertises ‘The Ascent of Man,’ by Mathilde 
Blind—though that title has already been ap- 
propriated for Prof. Henry Drummond's well- 
known volume. The ‘List of New Books’ on 
p. 834, col. 3, chronicles the appearance of 
‘The Evening and the Morning,’ by A. Black, 
but this selection was forestalled by the late Mr. 
James Spilling, of Norwich, whose anonymously 
published book so called is still in constant 
demand among his Swedenborgian brethren 
and elsewhere. CHarRLes HicHam. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “NOGGIN.” 


No satisfactory account of the etymology of 

the word noggin, which signifies a small wooden 
vessel for liquid, and sometimes a small liquid 
Measure, has ever been given. That in the 
‘Century Dictionary’ is merely repeated from 
that which I formerly gave, and my etymology 
ismuch the same as Wedgwood’s. The theory 
in all these works is the same, viz., that the 
word is of Celtic origin. 
_ This hypothes‘s is upset at once by a seatence 
in Macbain’s ‘Gaelic Etymological Dictionary,’ 
0. noigean. He says: ‘* Noigean, a noggin, 
Trish noigin; from the English noggin. Skeat 
thinks the English are the borrowers ; but this 
is unlikely.” Indeed, it is so extremely un- 
likely that it cannot be defended. 

Before we can put the matter straight it will 
be as well to quote my account of it, which con- 
tains the truth, after a fashion, only it requires 
translation into English. The account I gave 
Was as follows :— 


XUM 





“Trish noigin, ‘a noggin, a naggin, quarter of a 
pint,’ O'Reilly ; Gael. no‘gean, a wooden cup. The 
word has lost an initial c, appearing in Irish cnagaire, 
‘a naggin ’; Gael. cnagan, a little knob, peg, pin, an 
earthen pipkin. All these words are from Gael. and 
Irish enag, a knob, peg...... Note also the Gael. 
cnagaire, a noggin ; cnagaith, bunchy. Hence the 
noggin was named from its round form, or from its 
being made of a knotty piece of wvod ; cf. Irish 
craig, a knot in wood.” 

There is really not much amiss in this state- 
ment when it is realized that all the above words 
are practically English words, and not Celtic at 
all. The ‘‘Irish” cnaig or cnag is nothing but 
the English knag, as Macbain rightly says, and 
is not of Celtic, but of Scandinavian origin 
(Dan. knag, a wooden peg; Swed. knagg, a 
knag, knot, peg, cog, wooden handle). With 
this correction the whole can be straightened 
out. 

The English noggin is more correctly spelt 
knoggin, as by Swift. (quoted by Richardson). 
It is a derivative of,;knog, concerning which 
Halliwell has: ‘‘ Knogs, (1) ninepins, (2) the 
coarse part of hemp”; and ‘* Nog, a square piece 
of wood supporting the roof of a mine; noggs, 
the handles] of a scythe ; nvgs, hemp ; nogged, 
strong-limbed ; noggen, made of nogs or hemp, 
thick, clumsy, rough ; noggin (in Cheshire), a 
wooden kit or piggin.” Knog is a variant of 
knag, due to a weaker grade ; this is shown by 
Jamieson, who has: ‘‘ Knog, anything short, 
thick, and stout; evidently the same with 
knag”; and the highly significant entry: 
** Knaggie, a cag, a small cask, a small wooden 
vessel with a handle.” This shows that knaggie 
originated the Gael. cnagaire, just as knoggin 
is represented by the Gael. noigean. 

I conclude that knvggin is merely a derivative 
of knog; and that knog is a variant of knag. 
Moreover, the suflix -in represents the ad- 
jectival suffix -en, as occurring in noggen above. 
The use of noggin as a substantive, as short for 
noggin (or ioggen) cup, causes no difficulty. 
Few people realize that aspen is an adjectival 
form till they look it up in the ‘New English 
Dictionary.’ 

Moreover, we can similarly account for piggin. 
This likewise is for piggen, the adjectival form 
due to pig, explained by Jamieson to mean an 
earthen vessel. Macbain’s note on the Gaelic 
pigeadh is quite correct. He has: ‘* Pigeadh, 
pigidh, earthen jar; Irish pigin, Welsh picyn ; 
from English and Scotch piggin, pig, which is 
a metaphorical use of English pig, sow.” It 
would have suitably held what Cotgrave calls 
vin de porceau. In Ben Jonson’s ‘Silent 
Woman’ Capt. Otter had three cups, called 
respectively a bull, a bear, and a horse. 

Water W. Sxezart. 








EARLY MENTION OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Burlington House, W. 

Reapine the prose ‘ Lancelot,’ I came on a 
passage (ed. 1513, f. 152, a 2) which led me to 
consult the MS., where there is an early men- 
tion of the founding of the University of Oxford. 
I subjoin the passage as it stands in Add. 10,293, 
f. 135, a 3. Itis interesting as containing the 
Merlin prediction quoted by Neckham :— 

“ Apres parla uns autres qui mult estoit sages clers 
et dist tout autre tel. comme cil devant avoit dit. 
Et ensi firent des autres dusques a vij. mais }i 
witismes en dist plus et cil estoit nes del royaume 
de logres dun chastel qui estoit a vj lieues diluec. 
que Merlins apela le gues du bois. la ou il dist que 
toute sapience descendroit. Et chils chastiaus avoit 
a non ludenoit. et li clers Mestres Petrones. par lui 
furent lez prophesies Merlin en escrit. Etce fu cil 
qui la premiere escole tint a Ocxenefort. qui dist 
autretant comme gue de bois. Cil Petroines estoit 
de tous lez vij. ars endoctrines mais plus avoit mis 
son cuer en astronomie porce que plus enseigne 
homme a savoir les reprises choses. qui faites sont. 
Et de celes qui sont a avenir ensement.” 


Mr. Rashdall suggests ‘‘ Petrones”” may be for 
Pullen. Rosert STEELE. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold 
on Monday the libraries of the late Mr. Chris- 
topher Sykes and of the late Mr. Acton Tindal 
and others. The following were the principal 
lots: Heures & Lusaige de Rome, printed at 
Paris for Germain Hardouyn, 1518, with five 
full-page woodcuts and nine small ones, 172. 
Audubon and Bachman, The Viviparous Quad- 
rupeds of North America, New York, 1845, 
18/. Beaumont and Fletcher, Comedies and 
Tragedies, 1647, with portrait of Fletcher, 16?. 
Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 1873, 5 vols., 
531. Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of the Works 
of the Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters, 
1829-42, 381. Strutt’s Biographical Dictionary 
of Engravers, 1785-6, grangerized copy, 36. 
Robert Burns, The Five Carlins: a Scots 
Ballad, in the autograph of the poet, 161. ; an 
Autograph Letter of Burns's, dated July 16th, 
1796, the last letter but one written by him, 
291. 8s.; and the correspondence addressed to 
Sir Simon Archer of Sir William Dugdale and 
others, with Archer’s replies, 1627-47, 251. 

Some high prices were realized at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s rooms last week, of which the fol- 
lowing are of interest: Shelley’s Queen Mab, 
uncut, 1813, 39].; and Laon and Cythna, uncut, 
1818, 141. 5s. Thackeray’s Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, original wrappers (one plate missing), 
1841, 28/. Dickens’s Bleak House, presentation 
copy to Robert Bell, Esq., 1853, 181. 10s. Lady 
Jackson’s Works, 14 vols., 151. 9s. Miss Freer’s 
Works, 15 vols., 12/. 5s. Kelmscott Press 
Chaucer, 64].; Earthly Paradise, 8 vols., 25l.; 
Golden Legend, 3 vols., 101. 10s.; Love is 
Enough, 8l. 7s. 6d.; and Well at the World’s 
End, 10/. 15s. Le Musée Frangais, proofs, 
5 vols., 191. 








ROGER BACON. 
Burlington House, W. 

Ir is usually said that no reference is made 
to Bacon’s work by any of the writers of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. It is there- 
fore interesting to put on record a quotation 
from him in the ‘‘ Questiones super quatuor 
libros Meteorum, compilate per doctissimum 
philosophie professorem Thimonem.” Early in 
the book my attention was drawn by a certain 
note of personal experiment, and by a quotation 
from Peter of Maricourt. In question 4 on 
the first book we find what is probably a veiled 
reference to Bacon :— 

“ Sicut olim Athenienses et Parisienses et Anglici 
multas rationes novas adinvenerunt, de quibus non 
habent memoria, quod prius fuerint similes. Hoc 
etiam potest provenire propter persecutionem specu- 
lativorum clericorum, sicut quando clerici non 
honorantur, sicut quando rustici et legiste per- 
feruntur [sic] bovis clericis.”—F. 158 vo., ed. 1518. 

Reading the whole work with some care in 
consequence, I came upon the following, lib. iii. 
quest. 10 :— 

“TLicet tamen Magister Rogerius Alacen io per- 
spectiva sua velit visionem fieri per speciem oculi 
se commissentem cum specie rei vise in medio” 
(F. 188 ro.), 

a view of Bacon’s (‘ Persp.,’ i. 7, 4) in opposi- 
tion to that held by Alhazen. The mistake in 
the name is curious, and may be intentional ; 
I have had no opportunity of consulting a MS. 
Some particulars as to the life and time of this 
Thymo—none are known—would be interesting. 
Rospert STgELE. 








MR. QUARITCH. 

Tue death of Mr. Quaritch will make a 
great change in the world of London, for 
although he had not of late continued pur- 
chasing on the gigantic scale he adopted for 
many years, he was still the largest buyer in 
the market, and could regulate the prices of 
many kinds of books almost as he chose. Of 
late he found his years interfere with his 
activity, and he was usually represented at 
| auctions by his son, who has taken an active 
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share in the business, and some time ago made 
@ tour in the United States for the purpose of 
displaying to American bibliophiles some of 
the choicest treasures of Piccadilly. Mr. Quaritch 
was a Wend by race, born in Prussian Saxony, 
and came to London to enter the service of 
H. G. Bohn much about the time that 
the late Mr. Triibner found employment 
with Messrs. Longman, and the two young 
Germans became fast friends, and so con- 
tinued till death separated them. Quaritch 
remained some years in Bohn’s employment, 
and the example of the great bookseller in 
Covent Garden had much influence upon him, 
and although he did not buy up remainders 
largely or publish on the scale that Bohn did, 
he yet copied his methods in many ways. When 
Quaritch had accumulated a small capital he 
opened a little business of his own in Castle 
Street, Leicester Square, in the humblest way. 
He often ate his dinner in the cellar below 
his shop, and callers at that hour used 
to be surprised by a queer figure emerging 
through the trapdoor in the floor. Popular 
report said he slept in the cellar, but that 
was untrue. When he was able to move to 
Piccadilly his business took a great extension, 
but he retained for many years his original 
premises, and never ceased grumbling at the 
rent he had to pay. 

Established in the great thoroughfare, Mr. 
Quaritch found himself in a position to pursue 
the ambition of his life, that of being the 
greatest of second-hand booksellers. His dili- 
gence was extraordinary, for his whole thoughts 
were given to his business, and he hardly ever 
took a holiday ; he never missed an important 
auction of books in London or on the Continent; 
he was always ready to compete, however heavy 
had been his purchases in sales immediately 
preceding; and he was never afraid to offer a 
large sum for a rare volume—indeed, some- 
times he went further than he intended. He 
disliked opposition intensely, and as he had a 
quick temper, he occasionally found himself 
carrying his bids to a point beyond that at 
which he would have stopped bidding had he 

aused to consider. He was hardly a learned 

ookseller, and personally he scarcely set that 
value upon the condition of books that some 
booksellers have displayed; but he tvok care to 
employ excellent cataloguers, and both his 
‘*rough lists ” and his more elaborate catalogues 
were well perused by the bibliophile. Nor did 
he ask big prices, although he had the reputa- 
tion of doing so: he was content with a moderate 
profit on the sum he himself had given. 

Mr. Quaritch acquired an enormous stock, 
but he is understood to have disposed of some 
of it of recent years. For instance, he had a 
sale in Paris last spring of a large portion of 
his fine collection of Spanish books. His doings 
as a publisher were much less remarkable than 
as a bookseller. As early as the time of the 
Crimean war he issued some Turkish and Arabic 
grammars and dictionaries. He afterwards 
brought out several important volumes for the 
British Museum, and occasionally published 
a volume for a stray man of letters or an 
antiquary. He was responsible for FitzGerald’s 
Crabbe and Omar Khayydm, and Mr. H. E. 
Watts’s translation of ‘Don Quixote.’ 








Literary Ghossip. 


Some interesting fragments of Caxton’s 
work have been found in Viscount Clifden’s 
library at Lanhydrock, Bodmin, by Mr. 
W. HH. Allnutt, of Oxford. These fragments 
were discovered in the form of waste used 
as end-papers in contemporary English 
binding. A portion of Gower’s ‘ Confessio 
Amantis’ (1483) was thus discovered in 
S. Vincent’s ‘Sermones’ (Niirnberg, Ant. 
Koberger, 1492), Mr. Allnutt identified 





these pieces from the copy in the library of 
All Souls’. There are also small portions of 
Clement Maydestone’s ‘ Directorium Sacer- 
dotum’ of Caxton’s about 1487, identified 
by the copy in the Bodleian. These and 
other fragments are included in a volume of 
‘Fragments of Printed Books’ now in the 
Lanhydrock library, and full particulars are 
duly noted in the book on the fragments in 
question. 

Str Joun Bovrinor is engaged on a 
volume ‘Canada under British Rule, 
1760-1900.’ 

Mr. Hue Cuirrorp, whose appointment 
as Governor of British North Borneo has 
just been gazetted, contributes tothe January 
Blackwood the first of a series of articles on 
‘Bush-whacking,’ in which he gives his 
experiences of many years’ fighting in the 
jungles of the Malay Peninsula. Sir John 
Mowbray’s reminiscences of ‘ Seventy Years 
at Westminster’ are continued; and other 
articles in the number are ‘A Cold Day in 
Mid-Canada,’ describing both indoor and 
outdoor life during the Canadian winter, 
and ‘ George Selwyn’s Letters,’ by Mr. G.S. 
Street, who seems to have become a regular 
contributor to Maga. 

Tue English Education Exhibition, which 
is an anticipation of the Paris Exhibition of 
next year, will be open to the public at the 
Imperial Institute during the first weeks of 
January. Arrangements have been made 
by sundry educational bodies to hold a 
series of meetings, conferences, and lectures 
during the period of the Exhibition. 

For Saturday, the 6th of January, the 
College of Preceptors has arranged to hold 
a discussion in the Conference Hall of the 
Institute on the principles which should 
govern the formation of a register of effi- 
cient secondary schools, whether by a central 
authority or by separate local authorities. 


ConFERENCES have also been arranged for 
by the Technical Education Board, the 
Teachers’ Guild, and other educational 
bodies. The first-mentioned body will con- 
duct a discussion of science teachers on 
January 10th and 11th. 


Tue experts engaged by the General 
Medical Council to inquire into the status 
of the Junior Examinations which the 
Council have been accustomed to accept as 
qualifying successful candidates for regis- 
tration as medical students reported to the 
last meeting of the Council that it would be 
inexpedient for them, under the existing 
conditions of secondary education, to dis- 
pense with the tests intended for *‘ boys 
under sixteen,” and to confine their re- 
cognition to the senior tests. The late Sir 
Richard Thorne Thorne and other members 
of the Council were averse to the acceptance 
of this view, and we understand that the 
matter was referred back to the experts. 


WE greatly regret to hear of the ‘death 
on Monday evening of Mrs. L. Valentine, 
who had acted as editor and confidential 
adviser on literary matters to Messrs. F. 
Warne & Co. since the foundation of the 
firm in 1865. 


Tue Vale Press have suffered severe loss 
by the recent fire in Covent Garden. The 
vellum copies of the Browning, ‘ Centaur’ 
and ‘Sonnets,’ the whole edition of ‘Hamlet,’ 
and the remaining sheets of the Rowley 





poems have been burnt. Fortunately many 
of the delicate woodblocks are preserved. 
some were found untouched underneath 
melted metal. 

Tue publishers of Bye-Gones (Mossrg, 
Woodall & Co., of Oswestry) will shortly 
issue a new edition of their ‘ Gossipi 
Guide to Wales,’ most of the places described 
in it having been specially revisited in the 
course of last summer. The writer is bei 
assisted by Mr. Egerton Phillimore in the 
revision of what may be termed the his. 
torical topography of the work. A chapter 
on cycling is also to be added, and the 
maps are being re-engraved. 

Tue late Dean Allen of St. David’s lef 
behind him, in an unfinished state, an 
annotated biographical list of the sheriffs 
of Pembrokeshire. This has since been 
completed by his nephew, Mr. Egerton 
Allen, of Tenby, and will shortly be issued 
for private circulation among the late Dean’s 
friends. 

Mr. F. G. Krrrow has in the press another 
Dickens volume, in which he deals with 
the novelist’s minor writings, this being a 
pendant to his work on ‘The Novels of 
Charles Dickens.’ The new volume will be 
included in Mr. Elliot Stock’s ‘‘ Book-Lovers’ 
Library.”” Mr. Kitton has written the de. 
scriptive notes for the ‘Portfolio of Dickens 
Illustrations’ which Mr. Redway is going 
to publish. 

WE hear the valuable library of the 
Egyptologist Georg Ebers is to be housed 
at Gizeh, where a complete Fachbibliothek is 
being established. 

Tue only Parliamentary Paper of general 
interest this week is Appendix to the Sixty- 
fifth Report of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland for the Year 1898-9, 
Section IV., Agriculture (3}¢.). 








SCIENCE 


ae 


Buffalo Jones’ Forty Years of Adventure. 
Compiled by Col. Henry Inman. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 

Tue only Jones entitled to bear the above 

prefix with honour was born in Illinois in 

1844. There, and subsequently in Kansas, 

he received the rough education of what 

was then considered the West, and, having 
become a successful hunter of buffaloes, 
slew his thousands for their hides. This and 
much more is told in wearisome detail and 
in almost fulsome style by the compiler; 
and we gladly pass on to the point where 

‘* Colonel ’’ Jones begins in racy language to 

tell his own story, and to the epoch when he 

began to rise on the stepping-stones of his 
dead buffaloes to higher things. It was in 
the summer of 1872 that it first occurred 
to him there might be something better than 
destruction, and that same year he capt 

about a dozen bisons, which he sold. Four- 
teen years later, when buffalo had become 
very scarce and local, Col. Jones was driving 
over the prairies from Kansas into Texas, 
and saw how thousands of domesticated 
cattle had dropped dead in their tracks 
before the recent unprecedented “blizzard”; 
but on his reaching the ground frequented 
by buffaloes ‘‘ every animal was as wild 

wiry as a fox.” Then and there Oo. 

Jones determined to capture bison calves 
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gh -sdintal 
snd cross them with the domestic breed, so 
js to give strength and hardiness to the 
igtter. Not a month was lost in starting 
fom Kansas for the great plains in the 

Panhandle” of Texas, and several calves 
yere soon secured on the ‘“‘Staked Plain,” 
though not without difficulty. On one 

jon Jones’s resources were severely 
tested. The day was dark, and dozens of 
large grey wolves as well as the more 
wwardly coyotes were prowling round the 
calves, each of which, as fast as it was 
captured, had to be attached to some 
article of clothing ; for, fearful of a trap, 
even the wolf will not touch anything 
with the fresh scent of man upon it. Hat, 
coat, vest, boots, had all been used up; 
Jones had also two little calves across his 
saddle, and the wolves were beginning to 
lose ordinary prudence at the sight of so 
nuch fresh meat—eight calves in all. The 
man was in no danger, but it seemed as if 
some of the calves must be relinquished, 
when a distant shot was heard, the team 
came in sight, and although it brought with 
it another _ of wolves, which had been 
escorting the waggon for miles, yet hands 
which had been holding calves were soon 
available for shooting. Ten out of fourteen 
calves reached home in good condition, and 
formed the nucleus of the greatest herd of 
buffalo in the world. 

In May, 1887, Mr. E. Hough and Mr. 
J. A. Ricker, an artist, were staying at 
Garden City, Kansas, when they received 
private information that there was a herd 
of buffalo about two hundred miles to the 
south, and that an old and experienced 
hunter was going down to “wipe them 
out.” It was the last chance, and Jones 
was prevailed upon to anticipate the de- 
stroyer, while extra hands, practised with 
the lasso, were engaged. The account of 
this expedition is very spirited, and the 
sketches, though rough, are quite cha- 
racteristic. The last ‘‘ excursion’? was in 
the spring of 1889, and so clever had Col. 
Jones and his assistants become that they 
captured seven calves and eleven full-grown 
females, while they actually ‘‘ rounded up” 
others, until a bunch of tame buffaloes 
were driven out to meet them, thus getting 
the entire lot to the ranch. Mr. Hornaday, 
now the manager of the Zoological Gardens 
at New York, is the authority for this 
brilliant feat. 
Considerable success appears to have 
attended the crossing the buffalo with the 
domestic breed, and the offspring are fertile 
“with either strain of the parent race—the 
females especially.” We are not told that 
the hybrids are fertile inter se. For these 
tross-breeds the name “‘catalo” has been 
coined by taking the first three letters of 
attle and the last three of buffalo. The 
animals are quiet unless handled, keep in 
excellent flesh, and have withstood the cold, 
Without artificial food or shelter, as far 
north as Lake Winnipeg, when the mercury 
registered 50° below zero, while they face 
the blizzards well. The crosses with several 
domesticated races have been successful, 
those with Galloways being the most satis- 

ry, and producing the finest robes. 
talos always have “solid” colours— 
black, seal-brown, brindle, or white—and 
are never spotted. The details of very 
Valuable experiences with the wild animal 
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in old days, and subsequently with the 
tamed descendant, must be passed over for 
want of space, but the result is that at the 
end of 1898 there were over five hundred 
domesticated buffaloes in existence, the 
lineage of which is traceable to the efforts 
of the preserver who has worthily earned 
the name of ‘ Buffalo”? Jones. For the 
same reason we must pass over adventures 
with rattlesnakes, prong - horned antelopes, 
hostile Indians, and, most dangerous of all, 
the unmitigated ruffians who were at times 
to be met with in the West. Believers in 
picturesque, noble-minded outlaws should 
read how ‘‘Three-finger Jack’’ and his com- 
panions, after being well fed and put up for 
the night, calmly stole the trousers of their 
entertainers, and then, with revolvers ready, 
invited the claimants to ‘‘come and take 
them.” All these things, however, only 
bring us to the end of the first section of 
the book, and the most daring feat has yet 
to be noticed. 

The musk-ox ( Ovibos moschatus), of Arctic 
America and Greenland, had never been 
brought alive from its native haunts; and, 
at the mature age of fifty-three, Col. Jones 
reflected that this might be done, and he 
was the man todoit. He also entertained 
hopes of bringing back live silver-grey 
foxes, martens, and other valuable fur- 
bearing animals, with a view to their pro- 
pagation on an island off the Pacific coast. 
So in June, 1897, furnished with halters, 
head-stalls, traps, and every conceivable 
requisite, he is found at Calgary; and his 
interview there with a white girl who was 
a perfectly resigned captive among the 
Blackfeet Indians forms an interesting 
episode. Thence he went by rail toKdmonton, 
and down the Athabasca, with its dangerous 
rapids, to Fort Smith on the Great Slave 
River. There Jones was solemnly invited 
to a conference by the chiefs of the Indians, 
who told him that if, as they had heard, 
his object was to take live animals out of 
the country, they would prevent him; but 
in the end they seemed to be satisfied that 
no such foolishness was really conter: plated, 
and merely the usual, and quite inteiiigible, 
hunting and slaying, followed by much 
eating. After some delay Fort Resolution 
was reached, where a boat was built for 
the navigation of Great Slave Lake, and 
after many hardships Fort Reliance, at the 
north-eastern extremity of that great sheet 
of water, was attained. It was there that 
Sir George Back passed the winter of 
1833-4, and constructed substantial habita- 
tions which appear to have been subse- 
quently destroyed by fire; but the ruins, 
especially the huge chimneys, remain, as 
shown in an interesting sketch, and the 
mortar is said to be as good as when first 
used. Improvident and impudent Indians 
turned up from every quarter, robbed the 
stores, set fire to the cabins; caribou were 
opportunely met with and eaten up greedily, 
so that the Indians were again reduced to 
starvation. During this awful winter the 
thermometer was at 48° below zero. On 
February 25th, 1898, the party started north- 
ward with their dog-trains, and before long 
they learned how bold Arctic wolves can be- 
come when really ravenous: a wounded one 
was actually proved to have eaten off his 
own foot above the place where the leg 
had been broken by a shot ; while dogs were 





frequently attacked, and men occasionally. 
At length musk-oxen were found, and after 
much trouble five calves were secured and 
brought tocamp. The party had, however, 
been followed by a band of Indians (or 
possibly Eskimos, for the latter had also 
been met with), and at night the throats of 
all the young musk-oxen were cut! It is 
true that Col. Jones had been warned over 
and over again that no live animals should 
be allowed to leave their territory, but there 
was 20 suspicion of an Indian being within 
two hundred miles, and the Eskimos had 
never been deemed capable of such treachery. 
The object of the expedition was thus frus- 
trated, and there was nothing left but to 
return. A painful feature of this journey 
was that all the dogs which had been bitten 
in the onslaught of the wolves developed 
hydrophobia. The return was made by Great 
Bear Lake, the Mackenzie, Porcupine, and 
Yukon rivers, Dawson City and Seattle—a 
change of route which involved abandoning 
five live silver-grey foxes and ten martens to 
the tender mercies of the Indians at Great 
Slave Lake, with the result that might be 
anticipated. This brings to an end one of 
the most interesting accounts of adventure 
we have ever read. It is true that the first 
portion is overloaded with extraneous matter 
and suffers from the verbosity of the com- 
piler, while additional heaviness results 
from the use of glazed paper; but, as 
a set-off, the illustrations are good, and if 
the book be judiciously skimmed, there is 
plenty of valuable information as well as 
entertainment to be found in its pages. 








Iron and Steel Bridges and Viaducts, by Mr 
Francis Campin, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son), is intended for the use of engineers, 
draughtsmen, and students ; and it commences 
with two chapters on the theory of stress and 
resistance in girder, arched, and suspension 
bridges. The loads which may be imposed 
upon bridges are next considered, together with 
the different classes of bridge girders ; and after 
the practical application of certain formule, an 
explanation of the joints and connexions re- 
quired in bridge construction, and the methods 
of calculation and measurement of deflection in 
bridges, a practical chapter is given on the pre- 
paration of drawings of bridges. The various 
types of bridges—namely, plate girder, triangular 
and lattice girder, trussed, cantilever, arched, 
suspension, and opening bridges—are then 
separately discussed with the help of illustra- 
tions in seven successive chapters ; and these 
are followed by chapters on iron and steel piers, 
bearings and bed plates, materials, and work- 
manship, and the calculation of the weights of 
the several parts of a bridge. The book concludes 
with a brief exposition of the principles which 
should govern the construction of brick, 
masonry, and concrete piers and abutments for 
iron and steel bridges. The book is written in 
a simple, clear manner ; only formulz which are 
readily intelligible have been employed ; and 
the explanation of principles, and description 
of types of bridges, are illustrated by 110 
figures and diagrams in the text and in eight 
folding plates. Altogether the book appears to 
be well adapted to serve the purpose for which 
it was mainly designed, of guiding the engineer- 
ing draughtsman in the preparation of drawings 
for bridges, and leading him to take a more 
intelligent interest in the theoretical principles 
which form the basis of his work. 

Ajax Loquitur ; or, the Autobiography of an 
Old Locomotive Engine. By Robert Weather- 
burn. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.)—A loco- 
motive built about fifty years ago, and christened 
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‘* Ajax,” is supposed to be moved to speak and 
tellits history to the author, onthe eveof its being 
broken up. After a brief reference to the most 
notable persons to whom the development of 
the steam engine has been due, and to the 
construction of this particular locomotive, of 
which an illustration is given, Ajax alludes to 
@ supposed inspection it underwent on one 
occasion by George Stephenson in company with 
his son, furnishing an opportunity for terse 
descriptions of the appearance of the two men, 
aided by their portraits. The old locomotive 
then describes in succession its different parts, 
the repairs that they have undergone, and the 
improvements which have been effected, in a 
manner which, though not sufticiently detailed 
and illustrated to afford a full explanation of 
the construction of a locomotive to the un- 
initiated, reveals many points of interest pro- 
pounded in an easy, unconventional style. Ajax 
concludes its autobiography by describing the 
vagaries and excellences of the engine-drivers 
who had had the care of it and directed its move- 
ments; and in an epilogue, delivered in a 
prophetic vein, it foreshadows the superseding 
of steam by the more modern and stronger power, 
electricity. 








MEDICAL LITERATURE. 


Tropical Diseases. By Patrick Manson, M.D. 
(Cassell & Co.)—The author of this book resided 
for many years in China, and speaks of its dis- 
eases and those of parts of India from his own 
observation, while he has compiled accounts of 
the diseases of other hot countries in which he 
has not lived. The result is a concise and 
useful manual of the diseases of warm climates. 
Sydenham long ago remarked that every year 
produced epidemics not exactly like those of 
previous years, and in the same way every 
region has its own diseases. These must be 
studied on the spot; ‘‘dregs and sediments” 
of the diseases of the tropics are all that can 
be seen in England. Of these some are tolerably 
common in London, and are to be seen in the 
wards or out-patient rooms of most of the larger 
hospitals. Numerous discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and railway workpeople appear every month in 
those institutions suffering from malarial fever, 
and the low-lying valleys and flats on the banks 
of the mouth of the Thames also afford material 
for the study of this disease, now known to be 
due to a parasite resident in the blood. Abscess 
of the liver acquired in the tropics is less com- 
mon, but a good many such cases are treated by 
surgeons in London every year. Chronic dysen- 
tery acquired in the tropics is also to be seenevery 
month in the chief London hospitals ; while cases 
of sprue, or tropical diarrhcea, though necessarily 
rare, are to be heard of in general hospitals 
from time to time. Thus Dr. Manson’s book 
may be usefully perused and compared with 
nature by students in the several medical 
schools of London. A special hospital for 
the study of the fragments of tropical diseases 
to be met with in London has been insti- 
tuted, and such a hospital will no doubt 
become an interesting museum of rarities ; but a 
study of Dr. Manson’s book will convince any 
one acquainted with the practice of the existing 
London hospitals that among their patients all 
the important diseases whose subjects can be 
moved to England are to be observed in their 
later stages. An exact method of examination 
of the blood is followed in the clinical laboratory 
of every hospital, and is essential to the study 
of malarial fever and some other tropical diseases. 
Descriptions with illustrations of such methods 
are given. The best parts of the book are the 
original observations of the author, as in the 
accounts of filariasis, of leprosy, of elephantiasis, 
and of bubonic plague. Like many modern 
writers he is not well versed in the works of his 
predecessors, and has ms studied Tulpius’s 
account of Beriberi, nor Guillemard’s valuable 
treatise on Bilharzia, A book describing fully 





those diseases of the tropics which the author 
had seen in the regions where they prevail 
would have been more interesting and more 
valuable to science ; but the present compilation 
is suitable for medical students, and likely to 
awaken and increase their interest in the forms 
of disease which it describes. 

Therapeutic Electricity and Practical Muscle 
Testing. By W.S. Hedley, M.D. (Churchill.)— 
Medical electricity, as is shown, has a real exist- 
ence and renders a genuine service apart from 
that debased form which is practised by quacks, 
who delude their dupes into paying great prices 
for worthless belts and useless appliances. Dr. 
Hedley divides his book into three parts, of 
which the first and second deal with the physics 
of electricity, whilst the third part alone is 
devoted to a consideration of therapeutic elec- 
tricity. Full justice, therefore, is hardly done 
to the subject, and in a future edition it would, 
perhaps, be well to expand the third part at the 
expense of the others, so that details of cases, 
with the results obtained, may be given greater 
prominence. The book is illustrated with some 
good blocks and diagrams, and there is an excel- 
lent index. 


A Manual of Surgery. By Charles Stonham. 
Vols. I. and II. (Macmillan & Co.)—This work 
forms the first instalment of a new series of 
manuals of medicine and surgery. The series 
appears to be well designed, and the list of 
contributors is a guarantee that it will be well 
executed. Mr. Stonham has produced a trust- 
worthy and well-written text-book of surgery, 
not overloaded with detail, and, for the most 
part, well up to date. It is to be published 
in three volumes, the first dealing with general 
surgery, the second with injuries ; the third is 
not yet issued, though the first and second 
volumes each contain an index to the whole 
work. Both volumes are copiously illustrated, 
many of the drawings being original. Where 
the drawings are borrowed Mr. Stonham has 
not always been careful to see that the blocks 
agree with the text, as in vol. ii. fig. 121, where 
in a case of broken ribs the injured side is 
ordered to be strapped from below upwards, 
whilst the appended drawing, taken from Mr. 
Berkeley Hill’s book, shows the exact reverse. 
The spelling of proper names, too, is not always 
accurate; but, as a whole, the book is good, 
and every medical student will receive benefit 
from reading it. 








MAPS AND ATLASES. 


Philips’ Poplar Globes. By J. Bartholomew. 
(Philip & Son.)—Do globes really possess any 
superiority over maps as a means of education ? 
Weare content to leave the question unanswered, 
and merely to remark that if they do, those in- 
structors who wish to employ them ought to be 
grateful to Messrs. Philip for the publication 
of these globes at about the price of an ordinary 
cheap atlas. A globe of six inches in diameter 
does not give Mr. Bartholomew much oppor- 
tunity for detail, but it is sufficient to explain 
to a child that the world is spherical—a fact 
which without this assistance appears to be con- 
sidered as beyond its comprehension. In the 
terrestrial globe now before us a few trifles have 
gone wrong, some of the lines of longitude being 
erratic, and the north coast of Alaska being 
annexed to the British Empire. On the other 
hand, the insularity of Greenland is well brought 
out, and the waste places of the ocean are filled 
up with well-indicated and carefully drawn 
currents. Not only Khartoum, but also 
Berber, is left in the hands of the Mahdi, but 
the boundaries of the French Congo and Nigeria 
are all that the most patriotic Englishman could 
desire, and more than he could, in fact, justly 
claim. When once a person using a celestial 
globe fully grasps the idea that he is on another 
little globe somewhere inside it, there is no 
doubt that it is a good deal more lifelike than 
its terrestrial companion. Mr. Bartholomew 





has made the most of this fact by omitting from 
his globe all those fancy portraits of const]. 
lations which make most articles of the kind 
appear such silly affairs to the young. J] 
the stars of light and leading in our universe 
are plainly indicated on a dark blue ground, the 
chief constellations being clearly named and 
connected by straight white lines. The result 
is that this globe, small though it is, does more 
than most we have seen to convey an idea of the 
appearance of a night sky. Altogether thege 
two little globes in a business-like red case make 
& most suitable present from a donor who wishes 
to encourage sound knowledge at a cheap rate to 
a child who can be induced to take an interest 
in geography or astronomy. 

Philips’ New Popular Atlas. By George 
Philip, Jun. (Philip & Son.)—The supply of, 
and therefore, we presume, the demand for, the 
cheap atlases published by this enterprising 
firm seems unlimited ; and for persons to whom 
cost is the first consideration, the ‘New Popular 
Atlas’ is likely to prove an attractive publication, 
How far it is likely to turn out a profitable in. 
vestment of the very small sum of money 
needed for its purchase is another question, 
Many, if not most, of the plates are old friends, 
Except that a few of them are showing rather 
decided signs of wear, they are not necessarily 
the worse for that; but they ought to be 
worked up to represent modern discoveries and 
alterations to some extent. That Grenada, St. 
Vincent, and Dominica are coloured as though 
they were French, while half Guadeloupe looks 
as if it were English, is of course due to defec. 
tive printing ; but it is putting things back about 
fifteen years to make St. Thomas the regular 
first port of call for West Indian traffic. It 
is difficult to say how far behind the map of 
Africa is. The editor knows of the existence 
of Lake Albert Edward for example, but he 
makes the Bahr al Ghazal flow into the east side 
of Lake Chad ; he leaves the Lualaba as Cameron 
left it ; he has heard of the result of the battle 
of Atbara, but not of that of the battle of 
Khartoum ; he takes no notice of the Anglo- 
French Convention as to the boundaries of 
Nigeria, and ignores Rejaf and the leasehold 
holding of the King of the Belgians, but he 
does suflicient justice to the Beira and Mon- 
bassa railways. There may be two opinions as 
to the course of the river Omo, but this fact 
ought not to be expressed by indicating two in- 
consistent courses on two consecutive plates. 
Messrs. Philip are capable of doing so much 
better than this that these facts may induce 
persons meditating a purchase of the present 
work to wait for the next publication by the 
same firm. 


The ‘Daily Mail’ Commercial Map of 
China. (Philip & Son.)—This is really a rail- 
way map of China as it would be if all the more 
or less seriously proposed concessions were 
actually brought into effect. As such it has a 
good deal of ephemeral interest. How far it 
is actually correct we hesitate to say ; but the 
Russian, English, Anglo - German, Anglo- 
Italian, American, and Japanese lines are all 
duly set out, showing a very impressive system 
of main lines. Frequent and gigantic coal- 
fields, marked ‘‘mostly undeveloped,” are 
scattered about in pleasing profusion, and the 
population of the various provinces is indicated 
down to the units with an exemplary certainty. 
The publication is, of course, only a map in 8 
purely journalistic sense, but as such it is 
instructive enough. 


Mr. J. G. Bartholomew is to be congratu- 
lated upon the publication of the first volume 
of his Physical Atlas (Constable & Co.). The 
work has been in preparation for quite a number 
of years. It was intended originally to publish 
little more than an English version of the second 
edition of Berghaus’s ‘Physical Atlas,’ just 9 
had been done by the late Dr. Keith Johnston 
nearly fifty years ago, when the first edition of 
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that famous work saw the light. But the sub- 
jects to be dealt with proved so varied, and so 
capable of more expansive treatment than they 
had received at the hands of the German editors, 
that the seventy-five plates of the German work 
have grown to two hundred and twelve, and 
these, moreover, of larger size. The volume 
now published deals with ‘ Meteorology.’ When 
we state that Dr. A. Buchan, its editor, is himself 
the author of 143 out of the 415 maps in- 
eluded, that most of the rain-maps have been 
specially prepared by Mr. Herbertson, and that, 
in addition to these, the volume contains numer- 
ous reproductions of the maps of leading con- 
tinental and American meteorologists, we 
believe we have sufficiently indicated its claims 
to originality as well as its high value as an 
authoritative exposition of the branch of science 
with which it deals. One feature of this volume 
deserves to be specially commended, namely, 
the fulness with which it deals with the meteoro- 
logy of the British Islands. The engraving and 
printing of the maps leave nothing to be desired, 
and are highly creditable to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Geographical Establishment” so ably directed 
by Mr. Bartholomew. We trust the spirit of 
enterprise exhibited will meet with its due 
reward, and that the ‘ Physical Atlas’ will find 
its way into every public library and into many 
of our schools. 








GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

Tue Scottish Geographical Magazine has pub- 
lished a most welcome abstract of Dr. Max 
Friederichsen’s monograph on the Tienshan, 
which has recently appeared in the Zeitschrift 
of the Berlin Geographical Society. The author 
deals fully with the history of exploration of 
this important mountain system, describes its 
vertical and horizontal configuration and geo- 
logical structure, and deals with the climatic 
agencies by which it has been influenced. The 
instructive maps which accompany the original 
essay have not been reproduced by our Scottish 
contemporary. 

The Geographical Journal publishes the address 
on Antarctic expeditions delivered by Sir Cle- 
ments Markhain before the International Geo- 
graphical Congress at Berlin. Among other 
papers may be mentioned an account of explora- 
tions of Lake Urmi, in Azerbaijan, and of its 
neighbourhood, by R. T. Giinther; notes, well 
illustrated by maps, on the glaciers of Alaska, 
by O. J. Klotz, of the Canadian Topographical 
Survey ; and a thoughtful essay by Prof. W. M. 
Davis, of Harvard University, on what he 
calle the ‘‘Geographical Cycle,” in the course 
of which he considers the varied land-forms as 
determined by original structure, the processes 
of destruction, and time. 

The Part borne by the Dutch in the Discovery 
of Australia, 1606-1765, by J. E. Heeres (Luzac 
&Co.), is published in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Royal Dutch Geographical Society, and may 
fairly be described as a supplement to the 
author’s authoritative ‘Life of Tasman.’ It is 
a handsome volume in folio, with numerous 
maps, and a collection of documents illustrating 
Dutch discoveries from the first authenticated 
discovery of Australia by the Duifken in 1606 
to the voyage of Gonzal and Van Asschens to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in 1756. Many of these 
documents have never before been printed, and 
are of the highest value to those who take an 
interest in the details of these Dutch voyages, 
of which an excellent summary is given in an 
introduction. The author says nothing about 
an alleged prior discovery of Australia by 
French navigators, and seems to assume that 
the entire credit is due to his own countrymen. 
= this respect we feel inclined to agree with 

m. 


Alaska: its History and Resources, Gold- 
fidds, Koutes, and Scenery, by Miner Bruce 
tnam’s Sons), is not the first work on the 
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subject from the same pen. Indeed, this one is 
the second edition of one on the same subject, 
but it has been s> greatly enlarged and so 
thoroughly revised as to deserve notice as a 
new book. The illustrations are quite as worthy 
of praise as the text. Since Mr. Bruce’s first 
visit to Alaska in 1889, the region which he 
describes has become famous for its auriferous 
deposits. It has other attractions of which little 
is known. Among these are mineral springs, 
which were highly prized and much patronized 
by the Russians when the country was under the 
rule of the Tsar. Mr. Bruce says that these hot 
springs possess great curative properties, and 
he may be right ; but a mineral spring is as 
open to suspicion as a universal medicine when 
its virtues are over-estimated. Even in Alaska 
no one spring can be a remedy for consumption, 
syphilitic diseases, and rheumatism. More 
valuable even than the springs or the gold are 
the deposits of black sand containing platinum, 
a ton of which is worth upwards of 1501. There 
are deposits of coal also and indications of 
petroleum. With resources such as these Alaska 
is undoubtedly a land of promise. Fish and 
shellfish are abundant, but oysters are not to 
be found. Salmon, which are now plentiful, 
may soon become very scarce. Traps are placed 
at the mouths of the rivers and few fish escape 
to breed. On the French Shore of New- 
foundland a like foolish and criminal policy has 
led to the destruction of all the fish in some of 
the rivers. Mr. Bruce is very bitter about the 
British claims toa particular boundary in Alaska. 
Despite his rampant patriotism he has written a 
useful book. 





SOCIETIES. 

Royvau.—Dee. 14 —Dr. G. J. Stoney, V.P., in the 
chair.—Lord Justice Romer was balloted for and 
elected a Fellow.—The following papers were read : 
‘The Piscian Stars,’ by Sir J. N. Lockyer,—‘ On the 
Origin of Certain Unknown Lines in the Spectra of 
Stars of the 8 Crucis Type, and on the Spectrum of 
Silicon,’ by Mr. J. Lunt,—‘ A Note on the Electrical 
Resistivity of Electrolytic Nickel,’ by Prof. J. A. 
Fleming, —‘ Investigations on Platinum Thermo- 
metry at Kew Observatory,’ by Dr. C. Chree.—and 
‘Observations on the Morphology of the Blasto- 
on found in Carcinomata,’ by Dr. K. W. Mon- 
sarrat. 





ASIATIC —Dec. 12.—Lord Reay, President, in the 
chair.—Col. R. C. Temple made some remarks on 
words he had come across not to be found in Yule’s 
‘ Anglo-Indian Glossary,’ while editing an iuterest- 
ing log of a voyage round the coast of India in 1746. 
It was the year in which the French fleet under 
Labourdonnais took Madras, a circumstance which 
prevented the ship in question from putting in 
there, The log is also valuable as it gives an account 
of the cyclone which destroyed Labourdonnais’s 
fleet while lying in Madras Roads. Among the 
words that Col. Temple was able to illustrate were 
“herba” for “tussur silk’ ; the old landmark “ the 
Black Pagoda” near the famous temple of Juggur- 
naut in Orissa (Jagannath) ; “ Kettle Bottom” asa 
sailors’ name for more than one hill on the Iudian 
coasts. Among words for which additional illustra- 
tious were given were “jute,” which was supposed 
to have been first heard in 1795; but in the log it 
was used as early as 1746. The many puzzling 
senses in which “monsoon” was u<ed were also 
explained. The puzzling word “chaya.” which 
occurs in many different forms, was shown to be a 
name for Indian madder, a red dye. The sense of 
“ batta” or “batty ” as the difference in exchange 
was shown to be important. ‘Soacie” as a form of 
* sousy,” a cloth of mixed cotton and silk, drew 
from Mr. Sewell its use by the Portuguese as 
early as 1550 under the form ‘“‘soajes.” The 
new word, so far as glossaries are concerned, 
““gundy-guady” was explained to mean baggage. 
Its possible history may show it to come from 
the Arabic ‘“jund,” or from some Dravidian 
coast word like ‘‘ gondi,” meaning a bag for cover- 
ing luggage. Col. Temple also illustrated a number 
of place-names which have been much corrupted, 
and located in their correct positions such queer 
names as Carera, Chitricory, Summerwarren, Due 
Point, Guard-an-ogre (Godavery). He gave the 
old name Carepare or Caregare for Ganjam ; many 
interesting corruptions of Juggurnaut, including 
“Jno Gernaet” (1669); and a list of quotations 
showing how “ Mesopotamia’’ rose out of Masuli- 
patam. Lastly, he showed how “Golgotha” had 


been maie to stand for Calcutta, and how old names 
very like each other in form had stood for Calcutta 
and for Calcula, a place once of some trading im- 
portance lower down the Hughli. The following 
words not to be found in Yule were illustrated : 
Bonad, Herba, Armegon, Barrebulle, Bimlepatam, 
Black Pagoda, Calpee, Carera, Chitricory, Gangam, 
Ingeram, Kettle Bottom, Narsipore, Pundy, Ram- 
nepatam, Summerwarren, Vizagapatam, Black wood’s 
Harbour, Due Point, Shaii or Chae, Gundy-gundy. 
Additional illustrations were given of the following 
words: Batty, Soacie, Calcute, Chiling, Guard-an- 
ogre, Jakernot, Jute, Masulipatam, Monsoon.—A 
discussion followed, in which Mr. Irvine, Sir Henry 
Norman, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Frazer, and 
Dr, Gaster took part. 


LINNEAN.—Dec. 7.—Dr. A. Giinther, President, in 
the chair.— Messrs. G. A. Gammie, J. 8S. Gordon, 
H. St. John Jackson, H. E. H. Smedley, and T. W. 
Woodhead were elected Fellows.—Dr. Otto Stapf 
exhibited specimens of Malayan and African species 
of Kickxia, Blume, and pointed out the differences 
between the two forms. These differences were 
noticeable in the shape and size of the corolla, the 
insertion and general relation of the stamens to the 
tube of the corolla, the placentation, the structure 
of the fruit, and the general habit of the plants, 
As the name Kickxia would have to be retained for 
the Malayan species, he proposed the name Fun- 
tumia for the African species, from funtum, a ver- 
nacular name for F. elastica. He further pointed 
out that /. elastica (Kickwia elastica, P:euss), not 
F. africana, Stapf (Kickxria africana, Benth.), as 
was originally assumed, was the source of the 
so-called Lagos rubber, thus confirming the con- 
clusion to which Dr. Preuss had come with regard 
to the origin of this rubber. Dr. Stapf also showed, 
on behalf of the Director of Kew Gardens, a large 
infrutescence of Musa ensete, Gmel., lately received 
from the Azores.—Mr. G. Christy exhibited a pre- 
paration of india-rubber by a new process from 
Castilloa elastica, and also specimens of rubber 
obtained from Aickzia elastica.—Mr. J. W. Fawcett 
read a paper on some vegetable poisons used for the 
capture of fish by the aborigines of Australia —A 
discussion followed, in which the President, Mr, 
Daydon Jackson, Mr. E. M. Holmes, Mr. Christy, 
oa Mr. J. E. Harting took part.—A paper was read 
by Mr. G. M. Thomson on some Schizopod Crustacea 
from New Zealand, in which a new genus (Tena- 
gomysis) and some new species were described.— 
Mr. H. M. Bernard read a paper on the structure of 
Porites, the smallest of the stony corals. 


METEOROLOGICAL.—Dec. 20.—Mr. F. C. Bayard, 
President, in the chair —Mr. Baldwin Lutham read a 
paper ‘ On the Climatic Conditions necessary for the 
Propagation and Spread of Plague.’ The author 
gives accounts of various outbreaks of plague in 
this and other countries, including the great plague 
of London in 1665, when 7,165 deaths were recorded 
in one week in September. Plague is undoubtedly 
a disease of the poor, and attacks most readily those 
living on a low diet. The conditions which are 
conducive to its spread are identical with those 
which give rise to the escape of malaria from the 
ground. That the ground itself exercises an enor- 
mous influence upon plague is shown by the fact 
that, in all the epidemics, persons living on the 
ground-floors suffer to a much greater extent than 
those who live in the higher stories of houses. Mr. 
Latham says that there cannot be a doubt that the 
conditions which ordinarily produce evaporation 
from water or land surfaces are identical with those 
which produce exhalations from the ground ; and 
these exhalations consist largely of vapour of water 
carrying matters injurious to health with them. 
Mr. Latham has discussed the meteorological obser- 
vations (including the temperature of the soil 
at the depth of 9, 20, 60, and 132 inches) made at the 
Colaba Observatory, Bombay, and has compared 
them with the number of deaths from plague during 
the recent epidemics in Bombay. He says that if the 
temperature of the air increases beyond the tempera- 
ture of the ground, so that its dew-point is above the 
temperature of the ground, condensation takes place 
instead of evaporation. To this increased high 
temperature may be due the sudden anereee of 
plague after a certain high temperature has been 
reached, which, by raising the temperature of the 
dew-point, stops all exhalation from the ground, and 
may cause condensation to take place instead of 
evaporation. So, also, a sudden fall of temperature 
causes plague to arise, for a fall of temperature 
means that the temperature of the dew-point must 
fall, and the tensional difference between a low dew- 
point and a high ground temperature would at once 
lead to exhalatious escaping in large quantities from 
the ground, and so lead to the liberation of the 
plague bacillus from the ground, accompanied with 
the exhalations necessary for its development.—Dr. 
R. H. Scott communicated a note on a remarkable 





dust haze at Teneriffe on February 16th-19th, 1898, 
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MATHEMATICAL — Dec, 14.—Prof. Elliott, V.P., 
and subsequently Dr. Macaulay and Dr. J. Larmor, 
in the chair—Mr. Tucker announced the recent 
decease of Major-General F. Close, R.A.—The fol- 
lowing Members were elected: Prof. Edalji, Prof. 
W. M. Strong, and Mr. R. W. Hudson.—Mr. W. F. 
Sheppard read portions of his papers on ‘ A Method 
for extending the Accuracy of Certain Mathematical 
Tables’ and ‘Central Difference Formule.’— Mr. 
Basset communicated a note ‘On Circular Cubics.’— 
Dr. Macaulay spoke ‘On the Theorem of Residua- 
tion, being a General Treatment of the Intersections 
of Plane Curves at Multiple Points. —The remaining 
papers were communicated by their titles: ‘The 
Genesis of the Double Gamma Functions,’ by Mr. 
E. W. Barnes,—‘On the Expression of Spherical 
Harmonics as Fractional Differential Coefficients,’ 
by Mr. J. Rose Innes,—and ‘Sums of Greatest In- 
tegers,’ by Mr. G. B. Mathews. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.—VDec. 18.—Annual Meeting. 
—Dr. Garnett, Past-President, in the chair.—The 
adoption of the Council’s Report, reviewing the 
work of the year, and of the balance-sheet, which 
showed a considerable surplus after providing for 
all liabilities, was moved by Mr. R. 8. Faber, and 
seconded by Mr. H. R. Tedder.—Lord Crawford was 
re-elected President for the ensuing session, Mr. 
Faber elected a Vice-President, and Mr. G. K. 
Fortescue a Member of Council, the outgoing 
members of Council and officers of the Society 
being all re-elected.—Mr. Sidney Lee then read a 
paper ‘On some Undescribed Copies of the 
Shakespeare First Folio.’ Further experience 
gave him the impression that a larger number 
of copies of the First Folio existed than 
was TT suspected. It was desirable to 
compile a full directory of the extant copies, and 
Mr. Lee expressed the hope that the Society would 
lend him itsaid in this. He had lately been invited 
to examine admirable copies of the four Folios in 
the possession of Mr. William Phelps, of Dursley, 
Gloucestershire ; they formed part of a library 
created in the beginning of the century by John 
Delafield Phelps, an original member of the Rox- 
burghe Club. They possessed po unique pecu- 
liarities, though Mr. Phelps’s Third Folio had that 
rare form of title which omits mention of the 
appendix of spurious plays. Three undescribed 
copies of the First Folio which had recently been 
examined by Mr. Lee disclosed unique features 
in each case. A good copy at Oriel College 
illustrated the confusion which prevailed in the 
printing office when the composition of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ was reached. Though the signatures 
in the Oriel copy were complete and perfect 
in themselves, the text of the play showed a 
remarkable hiatus. Two leaves were wanting to- 
wards the end. The Oriel copy was apparently 
printed off and bound up before the error was dis- 
covered. The defect was subsequently supplied by 
printing the omitted matter on two separate leaves, 
which received the signatures GG, GG2, although 
these signatures figured already on the two leaves 
immediately preceding. Thus in perfect copies of the 
First Folio the signatures GG and Gq@2 were dupli- 
cated. A second undescribed copy, belonging to Mr. 
Coningsby Sibthorp, of Sudbrooke Holme, Lincoln, 
bore on the title-page a manuscript inscription 
attesting that it was the gift of the printer Jaggard 
to an intimate friend. An heraldic badge stamped 
on the original binding, part of which survives, 
indicated that the recipient of the gift was Augustine 
Vincent, an officer of the College of Arms. A full 
account of the personal relations subsisting between 
Jeggard and Vincent appears in the “ Illustrated 
Library Edition” of Mr. Lee’s ‘Life of Shake- 
speare,’ together with a description of Mr. Sib- 
thorp’s valuable copy of the First Folio. The third 
copy to which the Society’s attention was directed 
was sold at Christie’s last July for 1,700/., the highest 
price that the volume had yet reached at a public 
sale. This copy, which has been acquired by a 
Glasgow collector, had for more than a century been 
in a private library in Belgium. It was quite per- 
fect, and bore in the margin several manuscript 
notes dating from the seventeenth century, A full 
account of the volume was contributed by Mr. Lee 
to the Atheneum, August 19th last.—Dr. Garnett, 
Mr, A. J. Butler, Mr, Wheatley, Mr. Welch, Mr. 
Cecil Davis, and Mr. Arnold Green took part in the 
discussion which followed. 





MEETINGS FUR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuvrs, ex a 3.—‘Fluids in Motion and at Rest,’ Lecture I., 
r. 


. C. V. Boys. 
Fat. London Institution, 4—‘ Light and Colour,’ Mr. A. H. Fison. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3. — ‘Fluids in Motion and at Rest,’ Lec- 
ture II., Mr. C. V. Boys. 








Acience Gossiy. 
Pror. T, WitrsHire, who has been for many 
years secretary of the Ray and Paleonto- 








graphical Societies, was on Tuesday presented 
with his portrait, an illuminated address, and a 
sum of money, subscribed by members of those 
societies and other friends. The presentation 
was made by Sir John Lubbock in the rooms 
of the Geological Society. 

THE annual volume of the Paleeontographical 
Society for the present year has just been issued, 
and contains monographs on ‘ Paleozoic Phyllo- 
carida,’ by Prof. T. Rupert Jones and Dr. H. 
Woodward ; ‘Cretaceous Lamellibranchiata,’ by 
Mr. H. Woods; ‘Inferior Oolite Ammonites,’ by 
Mr. S. Buckman; and ‘Carboniferous Lamelli- 
branchiata,’ by Dr. W. Hind. 

THE deaths are announced of Prof. Hodges, 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, the author of 
the popular ‘First Lessons in Chemistry for 
Farmers’; and of Mr. E. C. C. Stanford, the 
well-known practical chemist. 

Ir is announced that Mr. R. H. Scott, Super- 
intendent of the Meteorological Office, will retire 
at the end of the present year, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. Napier Shaw, of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, University Lecturer on 
Experimental Physics. 

Tue eclipse of the moon last Saturday was 
well seen in the neighbourhood of London. It 
was noticed how small was the effect produced 
by the entrance into the penumbra, and how 
deep was the red or coppery colour (especially 
in the central parts) when the moon was deeply 
involved in the shadow. 








FINE ARTS 


-_-?e— 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


One of the most artistic and spirited of 
modern collections of portraits of our con- 
temporaries is the handsome folio published 
by Messrs. A. Constable & Co., and en- 
titled Portraits of Men and Women, by the 
Marchioness of Granby, who, as all the world 
knows, draws like an angel, let alone a mar- 
chioness. It has been our delight to praise the 
skill, refined taste, and sympathy with beauty 
and character displayed by Lady Granby in 
many an exhibition of pictures and drawings, 
and by studies (they are much more than 
sketches) of many beauties and celebrities of 
our day, several of them chiefly distinguished 
by having been included in the volume 
before us, some of them not at all beau- 
tiful, while on many, if not most, the some- 
what over-refining touch and feeling of 
the artist have bestowed graces and sweet- 
nesses which are almost factitious. These 
likenesses seem to have been drawn with black 
chalk or a pencil, and not, as previous ones, 
with silver point ; it may be that to the process 
of reproduction now employed the unusual 
aspect of Lady Granby's portraits is due. If 
so, they are not improved by the ordeal. The 
best of them was made ten years ago from the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s very fine and massive 
head, to which even Millais did not do entire 
justice; the Duke of Rutland can have no 
reason to complain of his portrait; the Duke 
of Portland is a choice piece of drawing 
made this year; very good, too, is that of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, though the face is de- 
ficient in vigour and over- refined ; while 
the Marchioness of Granby might have sat 
for Undine. Beautiful subjects have furnished 
matter for beautiful portraits ; for instance, the 
lovely ‘Duchess of Leinster,’ ‘ Lady U. Dun- 
combe,’ ‘ Lady Rodd,’ ‘ The Princess Troubetz- 
koy,’ ‘Lady K. Thynne,’ and ‘ Mrs. J. Bagot.’ 
Lord Roos of Belvoir and Miss M. Bourke 
are delightful likenesses of charming children. 
Among the men’s portraits that of M. Pade- 
rewski is, perhaps, the least successful; the 
weakest characterization is that of Her Majesty. 
The best of all, except Lord Salisbury’s, is the 
likeness of Mr, A. J. Balfour but neither of 
these is new. 








After these choice pieces of pure draw; 
and types of character and beauty, the hea 
and monotonous figures, which are not lively 
enough to be caricatures of the first class, in 
the thirty-first volume of Vanity Fair, 1899 
seem crude and only too popular. N evertheless, 
this series is not inferior to its forerunners, ang 
is replete with that sort of characterization which 
it aims at for the benefit of those who run 
while they read. Indeed, its comparatiye 
roughness once discounted by attention and 
habit, it improves as a collection of delineations 
of the salient elements of the men’s—there are 
no women among them—outward aspects and 
habitual attitudes. The managers of the book 
seem to have been sadly put to it for subjects 
worth drawing and recognizable when drawn, 
One of the most interesting—though fallacious 
as a study and far from successful as a work 
of art, even of the order of the affiches—is 
a picture purporting to illustrate the scene of 
the trial of Capt. Dreyfus. Here the artist had 
everything against him. ‘Lord Kitchener,’ 
though he is made to look too young and too 
tall, is otherwise a capital likeness, by ‘‘ Spy,” 
who has unwisely drawn the general in even- 
ing dress; but the notion of caricaturing Sir 
Vernon Harcourt as a sort of Friar Tuck re. 
minds us of Vanity Fair in its unreformed 
days. Lord Balcarres comes badly off as an 
elongated and commonplace schoolboy, ‘‘ whose 
considerable knowledge of Italian art made him 
useful on the Select Committee of the South 
Kensington Museum.” One of the ‘‘curiosities” 
of a publication like this is the contrast offered 
by the likenesses of men of antithetical cha- 
racters, careers, and intellects following each 
other. Thus ‘Dr. James Stuart, M.P.,’ comes 
before ‘Lord Rayleigh’; and ‘Lord Justice 
Williams,’ in an old wideawake and with a short 
pipe, comes close to ‘Sir J. Trevor Lawrence,’ 
which is ‘*Spy’s” worst portrait. ‘* Spy” 
flourishes on other pages; ‘‘ W. d. G.,” a 
new hand, is first rate in ‘Dr. C. Muck’; and 
the likeness of ‘Capt. A. Dreyfus,’ by F. B, 
Guth, is one of the most artistic of the whole. 

No country in the world has finer or more 
varied scenery than that discovered at every 
step through what we call Kashmir, a land 
which rises from 1,000 feet above sea level, 
at which elevation it meets the Punjab, to 
28,265 feet, a height reached by K2, the 
dominating peak of the great Mustagh range. 
Within so wide a limit almost every possible 
change of temperature and vegetation is found, 
and as the country is in many parts well watered 
by snow, rain, and rivers, the assertion we start 
with will scarcely be questioned: at one part 
rich valleys covered with cultivation, surrounded 
by forests of great trees, from the chendr or 
plane tree, through many grades of fir and cedar, 
to the birch, and finally the juniper, watered 
by streams and rivers fed from the snows ; ab 
another, elevated wind-swept plateaus without 
grass for animals or firewood for man, emblems 
of desolation; but both possessed of striking 
features and of much attraction. The atmo- 
spheric effects may be imagined ; they are often 
beautiful beyond description, and require 4 
Turner to paint them. Yet much has been 
done during the last quarter of this century, 
mainly by photography and the various methods 
of reproduction, to familiarize those interested 
with the more salient features of the country, 
and as a contribution Picturesque Kashmir, 
by Dr. Arthur Neve, illustrated by Geoffroy 
W. Millais (Sands & Co.), is worthy of a place 
among many other well-illustrated books pub- 
lished during this time, or, what is more pro- 
bably intended, it makes a handsome volume 
for a drawing-room table. It does not, however, 
fill the void suggested by its name ; a portfolio 
with sufficient descriptive letterpress illus- 
trative of the various countries has yet to be 
prepared, much as Turner’s successor has yet to 
be found. The present volume deals rather 
with such parts of the valley as the author 
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knows well, and with an excursion to Ladakh 
and the Nubra Valley by the well-known route 
over the Zoji La. Before passing to further 
remarks, it may be well to explain that Kashmir, 
in the sense of the ordinary visitor, includes 
many countries, and possesses that vagueness of 
boundary which aggressive states and statesmen 
so highly prize, whereas, in reality, the name 
should be confined to the far-femed valley of 
the Jhelam, from its sources near Vernag and 
from the Wardwan range down to a little below 
Baramula, the place where visitors change from 
carriage to boat transit. The official name of 
the state was—perhaps is—Jammu and Kashmir 
and its tributaries. Now Jammu and Kashmir 
comprise only the valley of the Jhelam and 
the land between it and the Punjab, 
tracts which are sufficiently definite; the 
tributaries or dependencies include Ladakh, 
Baltistan or Little Tibet, Astor, Gilgit, and 
what are called Dard States, besides other places 
which need not be mentioned, and are indefinite 
enough. About all these places many good 
books, for the most part well illustrated, have 
been written, of which, for general merit and 
scope, none surpasses ‘Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories,’ written twenty-five years ago by 
Mr. F. Drew, who was for some years in the 
Maharaja's service. ‘The Valley of Kashmir,’ 
by Mr. W. R. Lawrence, who was Settlement 
Commissioner there; ‘Sport in the Highlands of 
Kashmir,’ by Mr. H. Z. Darrah ; Mr. Knight’s 
book ‘Where Three Empires Meet’; Capt. 
Adair’s ‘Summer in High Asia,’ and Col. A. 
Durand’s ‘ Making of a Frontier’ may all be men- 
tioned as useful to a student and interesting to a 
general reader. In ‘ Picturesque Kashmir’ more 
importance is naturally assigned to the illustra- 
tions than to the text, and therefore they may 
be considered first. There are in all fifty-five, 
of which twenty-three are full-page. They vary 
greatly in merit. One or two seem to be from 
black-and-white drawings, the rest from photo- 
graphs, which appear to have been more or less 
touched or doctored, not always with good effect. 
The frontispiece, by Mr. J. G. Millais, looks 
uncommonly like a composition ; the foreground 
and middle distance bear a strong resemblance 
to the photograph of the Tanin Ravine facing 
p 64, with a fancy snow hill in the distance. 
f that be so, though picturesque, it is 
not Kashmir. Nanga Parbat from the Rupal 
Bridge, opposite p. 72, is so poorly drawn that 
its insertion is a mistake. Payech Temple, 
facing p. 96, is evidently an inferior reproduc- 
tion from the same plate as was used in Law- 
rence’s ‘ Valley of Kashmir,’ facing p. 176. The 
Bazaar in Leh, facing p. 122, has often been 
photographed, and many better plates exist 
than the one selected, notably that in Capt. 
Adair’s book (Athen. No. 3762, p. 753). The 
most pleasing of the illustrations to our taste are 
a Kashmir camp, winter in Srinagar, Shisha 
Nag, the Tanin Ravine, Sonamarg, and view 
from the summit of Panimik Peak. Many of 
the smaller views are excellent, nearly all being 
from photographs, and, that being so, the pro- 
priety of describing the book as illustrated by 
Mr. G. W. Millais seems open to question. The 
letterpress is in a general way a sufficient set- 
ting to the plates, the most interesting part 
being the account of the country in and about 
the Nubra Valley. The paper used is very 
highly glazed, the type is distinct, and there 
is an index. 
_ The National Gallery, 2 vols. (Cassell & Co.), 
is exactly what Sir E. J. Poynter, the editor, 
proposed to the publishers when he put forth 
aplan for issuing a complete illustrated cata- 
logue of the magnificent collection. If there 
are no Watteaus in it, pictures by him and 
several of the later masters of the French 
School of the eighteenth century may be said 
to be supplied, Sir Edward remarks, by the 
Wallace Collection, which is to be opened to the 
ublic, we may add, at some time or other. 
he editor has arranged his materials with cha- 
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racteristically careful attention to the con- 
venience of those who consult his pages, and 
in several instances, as with regard to the por- 
traits of Jean Arnolfini and his wife, by Van 
Eyck, and the vast ‘Family of Darius,’ by P. 
Veronese, he has enlarged or reduced the pro- 
portionate sizes of the prints. He has borrowed 
part of his text from the official catalogue, and 
in some cases added short comments of his 
own ; he omits to state the prices paid for 
examples purchased, but he includes the names 
of donors and the dates of their gifts. Hedoes 
not go so far as to expound the secrets of such 
allegories as that of Bronzino’s ‘ Venus, Cupid, 
Folly, and Time,’ No. 651, where, of course, the 
‘*Cupid” is not the son of Venus, nor does 
he attempt to trace the history of his trea- 
sures, to discover their dates and their owners’ 
names, nor to tell us anything about the vicissi- 
tudes they have experienced. In short, the 
anecdotage of pictures is not in his province, 
nor does he condescend to the chatter of 
auction-rooms and the queer and questionable 
legends as to prices and the tricks of the 
dealers. The illustrations are, even if the 
smallness of most of them be allowed for, 
simply wonderful for their brilliance, clearness, 
and fidelity ; this applies equally to the tran- 
scripts from the Rembrandts and to those which 
reproduce Pieter Neefs and Van Orley. 


National Worthies (Constable & Co.) is a col- 
lection of small reproductions of pictures in the 
National Portrait Gallery, some of which are 
not the better for being reproduced in the 
manner selected ; for instance, that of Tenny- 
son is a hideous libel on the man and his painter, 
while ‘Lord Lawrence,’ after Mr. Watts’s mas- 
sive masterpiece, is at least equally untrust- 
worthy. ‘John Leech,’ after Millais’s sketch, 
is more successful, and ‘ Leigh Hunt,’ while a 
young man, is good. We do not believe that 
the portrait engraved in 1797 for Boydell, or 
that of Milton by W. Stevenson after P. Van der 
Plas, is that of the great poet; it is more 
like John Bunyan ; at any rate, it is not like 
Milton ; besides, the picture represents a man 
in no way blind, and much older than forty-six. 
It is undoubtedly by P. Van der Plas, 
who was born in 1570, and when Milton was 
forty-six, in 1654, the painter was eighty-four 
years old! The likenesses of William Harvey, 
Inigo Jones, Laud, and Burke are satisfactory. 
Some of the comments on the lives of the persons 
painted are curious. For example, what on earth 
has the following to do with the art of Romney ? 
‘* Romney wanted but education and reading to 
make him a very fine painter; but his ideal 
was not high nor fixed.” Romney’s education 
was, of course, in front of his easel ; no college 
could teach him anything; and, if he erred at 
all, his ‘‘ ideal” was too ‘‘ high,” in the sense 
of the critic. 


The Holy Gospels. With over 350 Illustrations. 
(S.P.C.K.)—This is a superb volume ; or rather 
it contains in one cover two parts, which com- 
prise the four Gospels, under two title-pages. 
The illustrations are admirably clear and bril- 
liant cuts, chiefly reproducing the larger photo- 
graphs of MM. Braun of Dornach, R. Tamme, 
Alinari, and Hanfstaengl, which were made 
from original pictures of the Italian, French, 
Flemish, and German masters of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, nearly all of 
which are in public collections, the National 
Gallery included. To the first part has been 
added a large body of ‘ Notes on Religious Art 
as applied to the Illustration of the Gospels,’ 
by M. Eugéne Miintz, to which is appended 
a chronological and biographical list of the 
painters whose art has been utilized for the 
publication. M. Miintz’s notes are, of course, 
learned, comprehensive, and sympathetic. He 
is profoundly penetrated by reverence for his 
subjects, deeply moved by the passionate devo- 
tion everywhere manifest in the noble works of 
the pre-Raphaelite masters, such as Giotto, 








Lippi, Fra Angelico, Signorelli, and those un- 
known devotees whose pictures attest the great- 
nessof their genius, and yet find no better fortune 
than to be known as of the Florentine, Umbrian, 
or Pisan School. Quite a number of these 
anonymous works have found favour with M. 
Miintz. These unclassed jewels of high design, 
aboundingin religious fervour, are to be found at 
Berlin or at the Louvre, where the ‘‘ personally 
conducted ”’ visitor is the last to notice them. 
M. Miintz’s essay comprises a closely studied 
and yet popular analysis of the history of 
design illustrated by masterpieces of the schools 
in question, and strictly confined within the 
meaning of the title we have quoted, a title which 
brings to review not only the pictures we have 
referred to, but those for which the world is in- 
debted to Altdorfer, Hans Baldung, the Bellini, 
Botticelli, Cranach, Diirer, and many others. 
‘The Virgin and Seven Saints,’ the greatest of 
Crivelli’s works, was lent to the Academy by 
the Earl Dudley in 1892; a dozen Angelicos 
remind us of Florence and its museums, a Cima 
comes from Dresden, Van Dycks from Munich, 
Ghirlandaios from Sta. Maria Novella, Holbeins 
from Munich. Among the finest reproductions 
is that which gives so well ‘The Dead Christ 
between Two Angels,’ the famous Bellini from 
Berlin ; Gozzoli’s ‘ Angels,’ from the Riccardi 
Palace ; and Botticelli’s ‘Magdalene ’ from the 
Accademia. There are scores nearly if not quite 
as good ; on the other hand, there are not a 
few which are unworthy of their originals, such 
as those which belie the great Cima at Dresden. 
As to the spirit in which M. Miintz carried out 
his commission we cannot—especially as it will 
serve the larger purpose of the Society which 
has produced this monumental work—do better 
than quote the critic’s own concluding words :— 


“ Here I must end this all too brief review of 
the masterpieces which have been inspired by tho 
Gospels, though, if necessary, I could advance 
more than one good reason for having thus con- 
centrated my admiration on those privileged ages in 
which an ardent faith was coupled with candour, 
serenity, and splendour of poetic vision. It was not 
enough for men like Giotto, Fra Angelico, Raphael, 
Rubens, or Murillo to hold the Faith, they enjoyed 
the further privilege of proclaiming it in sublime 
creations which had the effect of elevating their 
contemporaries and fortifying and exalting pos- 
terity ; which enabled all—even the most sceptical 
—to appreciate the highest product of religion, and 
inspired by their sublime presentation of celestial 
visions, countless millions of believers. This glorious 
gift, a veritable gift of God, this witness to the 
Resurrection and Eternal Life, belonged before all 
others to the painters of that higbly favoured 
period, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
who felt bound to make lavish use of it. Let us 
study and reverence them as Flandrin and Orset 
have done in France, the Nazaraeans in Germany, 
and the Pre-Raphaelites in England. Let us doall 
justice to the divine character of their inspiration, 
their originality of treatment, but let us at the same 
time have the courage to place on the same level 
with them that eloquent and popular interpreter of 
the Christian faith in the seventeenth century, that 
great heart, and sublime if unconventional painter 
whom we call Rembrandt.” 


Fifty Years of Art, 1849-1899 (Virtue & Co.), 
comprises reprints of articles, essays, and 
criticisms which have appeared from time to 
time in our venerable contemporary the Art 
Journal, together with a selection of the wood- 
cuts and engravings on metal which have accom- 
panied them. Resurrections of this sort are not 
unfamiliar to those who know the history of 
the magazine, and when the selection of them is 
made with wisdom and taste there is nothing but 
welcome due to such revivals, unless, indeed, 
the themes of the essayists are trivial or out of 
date. As it is, these criticisms are very unequal. 
In the same way the majority of the plates are 
very clear and good, while a certain number are 
decidedly poor and bad in art, as well as in 
their condition. Of the woodcuts much the same 
may be said, with the addition that many of 
them are trivial in every respect. As to the 
contributors, the most accomplished of them 
are—or were—C. Boutell, Mr. L. F. Day, 
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P. G. Hamerton, Sir J. C. Robinson, Mr. 
Ruskin, and Mr. C. Phillips. 

Maxfield Parrish’s illustrations to Mr. Ken- 
neth Grahame’s The Golden Age (Lane) will 
rekindle the popularity of the volume, and will 
place it amongst the best books of the season. 
The book is well known, and needs no appre- 
ciation on this occasion, if it hardly merits the 
encomiums which Mr. Swinburne lavished on it 
at the time of its first publication. The numer- 
ous and clever illustrations with which the book 
is now provided are new, and have been de- 
signed expressly for this edition, and the artist 
has realized many of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
pleasing word - pictures of child life and feel- 
ing. Perhaps the least satisfactory of these 
numerous full-page illustrations is one facing 
p. 218 ; the subject illustrated is expressed in 
these words, ‘‘the procession passing solemnly 
across the moon-lit Blue Room,” and the legend 
is enough to show the difficulty with which the 
artist had to contend. To the majority of the 
drawings no exception can be taken, and the 
book in its present form is well worth the atten- 
tion of the public. 

Mr. Crommelin reviewed Spain: the Story of 
a Journey, by Jozef Israéls, in these columns 
(No. 3738) on its appearance, so that we need 
not spend time in repeating the praises he 
bestowed upon this charming volume, of which 
Mr. Nimmo has published an excellent transla- 
tion by Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos. The original 
drawings, too, have been shown in Bond Street. 
Suffice it to say that this is one of the pleasantest 
volumes of the Christmas season, most bright 
and amusing reading. As we have said, Mr. 
de Mattos has done his work well, but *‘ toclimb 
lower and lower” is an odd phrase.—Another 
work of eminent attraction may be dismissed in 
a few lines, as it is a second edition, which Mr. 
Sotheran has judiciously brought out at this 
time, A Breath from the Veldt, Mr. J. G. 
Millais’s breezy volume, which no doubt will 
be read by many at the present crisis.—The 
sumptuous edition which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton have brought out on this side of the 
Atlantic of Mr. Cable’s famous tale The Gran- 
dissimes would be more justly appreciated in 
a more attractive binding. The typography is 
delightful. Mr. Herter has scored a signal 
success with his illustrations, and the photo- 
gravures are first rate. 








ART FOR THE NURSERY. 


THE reason is not far to seek why of late 
years publications intended for the nurseries 
have increased in number, in stupidity, and in 
gaudiness. It is really difficult to understand 
what could have induced Mr. J. Lane, a noted 
publisher of up-to-date eccentricities, to issue 
a@ work so very dull and pointless, and not 
innocent of vulgarity disguised as quaintness, 
as Jack of All Trades, with pictures by C. Robin- 
son.—Greedy Frederick and Discontented Susan 
have for their godfathers in the trade Messrs. 
Downey & Co., for their texts verses not quite 
so laboriously imbecile as those in ‘ Jack of All 
Trades,’ but comprising coloured cuts of a quite 
singular ugliness, and crowded with figures of 
children of the meanest types. For these illus- 
trations Miss (or Mrs.) Florence Leigh is re- 
sponsible. —Ruthless Rhymes (Arnold) is made 
up of verses which are more neat than wise, 
cautioning ill - conditioned children as to 
what they ought not todo. The plates are by 
““G. H.” ‘*Col. D. Streamer ” is credited with 
the verses. This group of books is by no means 
in good taste, and can hardly fail to be hurtful. 
—The next group, intended for a better class of 
readers, is formed by publications which may 
be dull, but are decidedly harmless, and need 
not be condemned. The group comprises 
Puff-Puff and Two Well-Worn Shoe Stories 
(Sands & Co.), two baby-volumes of child- 
like simplicities, ‘‘ pictured,” the former by 
“G. M. E.,” the latter by Messrs. Hassall 





and Aldin. The designs attached to the ‘‘ shoe 
stories”’ are most clever and vivacious. — 
A Bovk of Elfin Rhymes, by ‘*‘ Norman,” con- 
tains forty drawings by C. M. Pask (Gay & 
Bird). ‘* Norman” is not a poet, but he has a 
knack of rhyming, and has put together a sort 
of story which, though in many sections, is con- 
sistent with itself, but it is not exhilarating. 
The cuts were hardly worth making.— Nonsense 
Numbers and Jocwar Jingles, by D. Grayl, was 
illustrated by W. J. Morgan (Greening & Co.). 
Mr. Gray] has successfully attuned his own to 
the infantine mind, but his ear for rhythm is 
exceedingly queer. There is no need to give 
this book to one’s children while A Nobody's 
Scrap-Book (Wells Gardner & Co.) may be 
had for the same money, which comprises plates, 
a few of which exhibit a sort of rollicking 
animation, and introduce some pretty, if 
trivial figures of girls.—The Gimerack Jingle 
Alphabet (Dean & Son), ‘‘ pictured” by I. 
Rhode, is the best of the group; its plates are 
to the point, and as well coloured as they need 
be.—Primeval Scenes (Lamley & Co.) exhibits 
more grotesqueness than wit, but it succeeds in 
securing our admiration for what are called the 
blessings of civilization. Mr. H. N. Hutchin- 
son, who wrote a particularly solemn pre- 
face tc the designs of Messrs. Hassall 
and Burridge, takes himself with the most 
entire seriousness, and discourses about 
megatheria, the cave-bear, and the wonder- 
ful moa. Mr. Haseall is the ‘‘ funny man” 
of the book, and his design of the ‘‘forest 
primeval” is really a new thing. — There 
was Once (Tuck & Sons) contains coloured 
plates of that very nice and smooth sort 
which used to be **made in Germany” and 
are now prettier than before. They represent 
infants of immaculate rosiness and innocence. 
Goodiness and other humane virtues commend 
some of the stories supplied by all sorts of 
innocent writers who gush, especially Miss 
Martyn, whose account of the arrival of a new 
baby in the household of one Mr. Maitland, who 
‘‘was at home that day,” is enough to bring 
tears into editorial eyes. Other stories are 
quite as touching and far more heroic. Father 
Tuck's Annual (same publishers) is not quite so 
uniformly sentimental, but the themes of the 
stories, verse and prose, are healthy in spite 
of their edifying tone, and there is a good deal 
of fun in some of the cuts, and much prettiness 
and vivacity in the coloured plates of the 
German type. Both books are idyllic. 

The reissue of Mr. W. Crane’s picture-books 
(Lane) will be welcome to the juvenile world, 
although the plates are not nearly so fresh, 
bright, or clear as those of days when Mr. 
Crane was young and we were younger. The 
volume before us contains ‘Blue Beard,’ but 
the poetical version departs from that ancient 
one which recorded that Blue Beard married 
his deceased wife’s sister, the Sister Anne 
who looked out from the tower. ‘The Sleep- 
ing Beauty’ follows, and is the worst of Mr. 
Crane’s designing ; then comes ‘The Baby’s Own 
Alphabet,’ which is first rate. —The Book of Shops, 
verses by E. V. Lucas, illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford (Grant Richards), takes us, and cer- 
tain not-too-well-favoured children, into all sorts 
of shops, and shows us that Mr. Bedford lives 
in a pallid world, and knows no persons of dis- 
tinction, special charm, or lively ways. Still 
he has an eye for incident, character, and 
costume. Mr. Lucas is much more successful, 
and his verses jingle capitally. 








CAFAGGIOLO. 


In the Atheneum of July 16th, 1898, we 
quoted certain documents from Sig. Baccini’s 
‘Le Ville Medicee’ proving the existence of 
potteries at Cafaggiolo in the year 1566 ; there 
was nothing, however, to show that these pot- 
teries produced the artistic maiolica claimed by 
some writers on ceramic art as Cafaggiolo ware. 





ee 
By the kindness of Prof. Gustavo Uziellj We 
have been favoured with copies of other dogy. 
ments relating to Cafaggiolo potteries, discovereg 
by him while making researches for hig Work 
on Amerigo Vespucci, now being printed 
Amerigo lived at Florence as maestro di casa ty 
Giovanni di Lorenzo di Pier Francesco di Medici 
until he went to Spain in 1490; in virtue of his 
official position he would have made frequen 
visits to Cafaggiolo :— 


“Firenze, R. Archivio do Stato, Contratti dell 
Casa de’ Medici come privata e regnante dal 1450 | 
1465, [Segnatura.] Classe XI., Distinzione 4, No, 67 
Stanza 1V. No. 19. Lodo fra il Magnifico Lorenz 
di Pietro di Cosimo de’ Medici e Lorenzo e Giovann; 
fratelli e figli di Pier Francesco di Lorenzo ¢& 
Medici del 22 novembre, 1485. [frai beni deseritt 
in questa divisio ne di beni fra il ramo anziano e jj 
ramo cadetto della famiglia De’ Medici si trovano} 
segnenti] .....Uva casa, o un Palagio da Signori jp 
Fortezza con fossi intorno con orto, corte, loggie 
antimuri et due torri, et altre sue appartenenze, ¢ 
con uno filare di case in su la piazza dinanzi doy 
sono, granai, stalle, vendemmia, capanne, forno 
habitatione di fattore et alcune case che 8’ appigio. 
nano poste nel popolo di 8S. Giovanni in Petroio overp 
a S. Maria da Campiano, luogo detto Cafaggiuoly 
ccn suoi confini et questo per pregio di fiorini 60) 
larghi d’ oro in oro senza Je matteritie ecc......Ung 
fornace posta fuor di Guglano [Gugliano] pres 
al podere della Collina; tienla Martino d’Antonio; 
danno I’ anno di pigione lire 16. Una fornace 
da embrici posta a Montecarelli con circa staion 
dieci di terra intorno ; tienla Giovanni di Bartolo. 
meo fornaciaio ; danno |’ anno di pigione, lire 40...,,, 
Uca casa a uso di stovigliaio in su la piazza dj 
Cafaggiuolo; tienla pigione Nanni di Tura dj 
Bartolo; dannol’ anno, lire 16, 12 [soldi]......Ung 
fornace di la da Cafaggiuolo che la tiene |’ erede di 
Marco Melai ; adoperasi a calcina, et lavoro gross; 
non s’ appigiona......”—Doc. No. 6, Carta 45, recto; 
Carta 49, recto e verso. 

II. 

“Divisa fra Pier Francesco di Lorenzo di Pier 
Francesco e gli Ufficiali dei Pupilli tutori di Gio 
vanni di Giovanni (morto ab intestato) di Pier Fran 
cesco de’ Medici, 14 gennaio 1506 [dopo descritto il 
palazzo che é lo stesso di quello descritto al No.1, 
si enumerano i beni e fra essi i seguenti]......Una 
casa con una fornace da stoviglie drieto posta in 
sulla piazza di Cafaggiuolo nei filare delle case di 
detta Piazza. Tienla a pigione Piero e Stefano di 
Filippo da Montelupo......Una casa con una fornace 
da calcina et mattoni posta nel Popolo di S. Gio- 
vanni a Pretoia con staiora sei incirca in dua pezsi 
di terra lavorativa detta la fornace di Cafaggiuolo, 
Tienla a fitto Donato di Bartolomeo fornaciaio..... 
Una casa con una fornace da embrici e stoviglic 
posto in detto popolo e luogo. Appigionati a Gio- 
vanni et Agnolo di Niccolo fornaciaii...... Una for. 
nace da calcina et mattoni posta in detto popolo di 
San Bartolomeo a Gagliano luogo detto a Ricava, 
Tienlaa pigione con la sopra detta calce Andrea di 
Bandino di modo [sic] fornaciaio......Una casa con 
un sito di fornace da embrici et stoviglie con staiora 
dieci di terra incirca lavorativa posta nel popolo di 
San Michele a Monti Corelli [Monte Carellij ; Tienla 
a fitto Andrea et Giovan Battista di Lazzaro di 
Belerecci1.”—Doc. No. 9, Carta 67, recto e verso; 
Carta 71, recto-e verso ; Carta 72, recto e verso. 

These very interesting documents show, for 
the first time, that there were potteries at 
Cafaggiolo as early as 1485; still, the reference 
to them does not suggest that the stoviglie they 
turned out was other than the common house- 
hold ware used at the villa or by the neighbour. 
ing farmers and peasants. The mention of Piero 
and Stefano di Filippo da Montelupo incidentally 
denotes the existence of the Monte Lupo pottery 
in 1506; that ware, however, has been con- 
sidered by the best authorities to have been 
always of a very inferior kind. 





SALE. 


Messrs. Curist1z, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 16th inst. the following pictures : J. Russell, 
two pastels, Mrs. Eidingtoun, 493/. ; Col. Eiding- 
toun, 81l. J. Hoppner, Portrait of a Lady 
(Shelley’s first wife), 3151. G. Morland, The 
Roadside Inn, 4721. 
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Fine-Brt Gossiy. 

Ir is understood that the approaching ex- 
hibition of Van Dyck’s pictures at Burlington 
House, though it profits less than might be 
hoped by continental loans, is even more full 
of fine pictures, and contains fewer that are 
not fine, than the exceedingly rich collec- 
tion got together some years ago at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. The catalogue published by the Aca- 
demy will not be a catalogue raisonné, like that 
jgsued by the Grosvenor. The majority of the 
pictures— portraits chiefly—are from English 
houses. 

Aut interested in the art of ancient Egypt 
and the preservation of the monuments in that 
country will rejoice to hear that Prof. Maspero 
has been appointed to the post of Director of 
Antiquities in Egypt, an office which he filled 
with such signal success ten years ago. 

Havine completed its third decade of Winter 
Exhibitions, it is hoped that the Royal Academy 
will, as it did in the first and second de- 
cades, shortly publish a third general index 
to the catalogues of its Winter Exhibitions, 
1890-99. 

Years ago it was intended by the Royal 
Academicians to reprint the whole of their cata- 
logues of the Summer Exhibitions, some of the 
oldest of which, say before 1800, are very rare 
indeed, while those which refer to 1769-80 are 
very difficult to get. To carry out this long- 
deferred intention, with indexes to the names of 
exhibitors, would be indeed a useful thing. 

Taat extensive work, of which much has 
been said and many promises made—to wit, 
Mr. Algernon Graves’s classified catalogue of 
Reynolds’s works and prints from them—will 
shortly be completed. It is issued to sub- 
scribers only. 


Tue five annual prizes, each of the value of 
200,000 kroners, founded by Alfred Nobel will 
be awarded shortly for the first time. One of 
them is to be assigned to the artist who has par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in promoting by 
his pictures the cause of peace. The well-known 
Russian painter Verestchagin is said to be a candi- 
date for this ‘‘ Prize of Peace,” on the ground 
that his numerous representations of the horrors 
of war must necessarily deter people from war- 
fare. 








MUSIC 


<aioaes 
PITCH. 


Tae question raised by Messrs. Broadwood's 
fetter of July 3rd with regard to lowering the pitch 
of cer gee has led to the general one of lower 
and of uniform pitch. In order to form any 
definite opinion concerning a subject which — 
like politics or religion, as a writer has recently 
remarked—so frequently leads to heated dis- 
cussion, it is necessary to know something of 
the reasons which induce militant musicians to 
join the higher or the lower camp. Without 
such knowledge, reading of articles or letters 
advocating now the one, now the other pitch, is 
apt to make us double-minded, unstable in our 
opinions. First, with regard to the history of 
pitch, Except for those who wish to make a deep 
study of the matter, it is sufficient to know that 
from about the time of the Vienna Congress of 
1815 dates the commencement of the rise of 
pitch throughout Europe, the cause from time 
to time of serious discussion, and also of, in 
some cases, definite action. In this country 
the Phiharmonic pitch for middle a, in double 
or complete vibrations per second, was in 1813, 
423°3 ; in 1828, 433-2; and in 1854, 452-5. In 

the famous French commission decided 
that a should equal 435, and four years ago the 
Philharmonic Society decided to adopt that 
pitch, known as the ‘‘ French Diapason Nor- 
mal.” But although accepted by the Royal 
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Academy and Royal College of Music, the 
Queen’s Hall, the Hallé, and Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic orchestras and various societies, it is 
by no means universal. Military bands still 
retain high pitch, while in pianofortes there is, 
as yet, no uniformity. With regard to the 
latter instruments, Messrs. Broadwood & Sons 
have adopted the normal pitch, and some other 
prominent houses—Messrs. Bliithner, Brins- 
mead, Collard, Hopkinson, &c. — have fol- 
lowed, or are willing to follow suit. History, 
then, shows a gradual rise of pitch during the 
present century, and a strong and increasing 
movement in favour of checking that rise, and 
following the ‘* Normal” or ‘Continental ” 
pitch. 

Let us next examine briefly the arguments on 
both sides. The higher the pitch the greater 
the brilliancy of tone, would seem to be the 
chief argument of those who are opposed to the 
movement for reduction. Some, again, are influ- 
enced by the practical difficulties connected with 
any change, notably the expense with regard to 
the instruments of military bands. And then, of 
course, there is the natural English dislike to 
sudden change. The raising of ve during 
the century has been gradual, and has, there- 
fore, not excited any special opposition. But 
on the other side there seem to us 
weighty arguments. Anything which will lessen 
the strain on human voices ought surely to be 
welcomed. The great composers, from Handel to 
Beethoven, were all in the habit of writing high 
notes and high passages, and why should these 
be made more difficult and trying than the com- 
posers themselves intended? Two of the most 
notable examples of the heavy demands made 
by composers on vocalists with regard to power 
of endurance, also of their apparent indifference 
to the ordinary limit of human voices, are the 
choral portions of Beethoven’s ‘ Missa Solemnis’ 
and ‘Ninth Symphony.’ Even in his day, with 
lower pitch, the high notes caused alarm and 
opposition ; but the master, with his usual stub- 
bornness, would have nothing changed. Again, 
with regard to the songs of Schubert and Schu- 
mann, many are uncomfortably high. In the 
case of songs a pianoforte accompaniment can, 
of course, be transposed, although, to look at 
the matter from a purely practical point of view, 
even expert players might hesitate, without 
any preparation, to transpose some of the 
accompaniments of their elaborate songs a tone, 
or even half a tone, lower. And then musicians 
somehow cling—and not without reason—to the 
particular key selected by a composer. Beet- 
hoven, as we know, attributed to each key its 
special colour and characteristics. Thus, in 
studying the comfort of the human voice, we 
gain a second point in favour of lower pitch, 
viz., that we are getting nearer to the intentions 
of the classical composers. 

A third argument is that, in the opinion of 
many competent judges, what the higher pitch 
adds in brilliancy and resonance does not com- 
pensate for the diminished mellowness and 
fulness of tone, and this refers both to instru- 
ments and voices. 

If we notice the period in which the last and 
highest steps were taken in the raising of pitch, 
we may learn something of the secret of that 
rise—it was between the years 1846 and 1852, 
a period famous for its great singers. We feel 
strongly inclined to think that they—or at any 
rate some of them—were responsible for the 
raising of the pitch. A prima donna gifted with 
a strong voice and one of exceptional compass 
would naturally favour anything which made for 
brilliancy of effect, and which would not, perhaps, 
mar her particular voice. And on the power 
exercised by great singers, especially in those 
early ‘‘ Costa” days, it is scarcely necessary to 
insist ; they commanded high terms, and could, 
no doubt, at one time also command high 
pitch. 

The opinions, by the way, of vocalists of the 
present day are not altogether independent ;. it 





is largely a question of age and of quality and 
compass of voice. 

Finally, the lowering of pitch will probably 
result in uniformity of pitch, which to persons 
born with a sense of what is known as absolute 
pitch will prove a distinct boon, and to all 
singers a decided comfort. 








Musical Gossiy. 


SeNor SarasateE gave his third and last recital 
at St. James’s Hall last Thursday week. The 
programme included a Bach Sonata and Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Kreutzer,’ for pianoforte and violin. 
With a violinist whose tone is fascinating and a 
pianist of superior intelligence, there was, of 
course, much to attract and interest. However, 
in Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Concertstiick’ and in his own 
*Malagueiia’ and ‘Jota de San Fermin’ solos 
the violinist seemed in his true sphere. He 
interprets the classical masters with all skill, 
intelligence, and feeling, but into music in 
which the virtuoso element predominates he 
throws his whole soul. His playing of these 
pieces was superb, wonderful in its ease and 
effect. Dr. Otto Neitzel, the pianist, was 
enthusiastically applauded and encored for his 
vigorous rendering of solos by Scarlatti and 
Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. Epwarp Luioyp made his last appear- 
ance at the London Ballad Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, and met with a 
very enthusiastic reception. The famous tenor, 
who was in good voice, sang five times, the last 
song being ‘‘ When other lips,” which, as it con- 
cludes with ‘‘ Then you ’ll remember me,” was 
entirely appropriate to the occasion. He also 
gave a fine rendering of Gounod’s ‘‘ Lend me 
your aid,” and was heard in Cowen’s ‘* When 
the world is fair,” Clay's ‘‘I’ll sing thee songs 
of Araby,” and Stephen Adams’s ‘ The Star of 
Bethlehem.’ Before he finally withdrew Mr. 
Lloyd was several times called forward and 
heartily cheered. Two new songs, one by Mrs. 
Needham, entitled ‘ Haymaking,’ the other by 
Mr. Cowen, called ‘Buttercups and Daisies,’ 
were interpreted, respectively, by Miss Louise 
Dale and Miss Evangeline Florence. Both are 
light and tasteful. Miss Edith Nutter, a new 
mezzo-soprano, made a successful début at these 
concerts. 

At the last Popular Concert of the present 
year Seftor Arbos led the quartet, and took part 
with Mr. Leonard Borwick in the performance 
of Schumann's Sonata in D minor and Schubert's 
‘Rondo Brillant.’ For his solo Mr. Borwick 
chose Mozart’s Variationsin D, originally designed 
for a musical box, but adapted to the pianoforte 
by the performer. 

A new String Quartet in a major (Op. 11), 
by Herr Ernst von Dohnanyi, was produced at 
the concert given by the London Chamber 
Music Union at Queen’s Hall last Monday 
afternoon. The themes are good and easy to 
remember, while the composer employs con- 
siderable rhythmic and harmonic variety. In 
the Adagio the principal instrument sends forth 
a stream of melody, the other instruments pro- 
viding an interesting and occasionally elaborate 
accompaniment. The second movement com- 
prises several clever variations, and both in the 
first and last movements the young composer 
has much to say that is worth hearing. A 
capable performance of the quartet was given 
by Messrs. Louis Pécskai, Hundt, Ferir, and 
Lebell. 

Tue Fifteenth Annual Conference of the In- 
corporated Society of Musicians will be held at 
Scarborough between January 1st and 6th 
inclusive, 1900. At the opening meeting Dr. 
H. A. Harding will deliver an address on 
‘Woman as a Musician.’ On Wednesday Mr. 
F. H. Cowen, the chairman, wili speak on ‘ The 
Training of Conductors and Accompanists.’ On 
Thursday Mr. W. H. Cummings’s subject will 
be ‘ Pitch: Past, Present, and Future.’ And 
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on the Friday evening a performance will be 
given of Handel’s oratorio ‘ Alexander Balus,’ 
with the proper Handelian balance of chorus 
singers (24), and orchestral players (39). Prof. 
E. Prout will preside at the harpsichord, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings at the organ, and Dr. A. H. 
Mann will conduct. 

Dr. EBENEZER Provt, Professor of Music in 
Dublin University, will deliver the ‘‘ Queen 
Victoria” lectures at Trinity College, London, 
during the coming session. He is also an- 
nounced to read a paper on ‘ Bach’s English 
Suites’ on Saturday, February 10th, at a meet- 
ing of the Incorporated Society of Musicians at 
20, Hanover Square. 

Pror. Parker’s ‘The Holy Child’ will be 
performed for the first time in England at the 
National Sunday League Concert, Queen’s Hall, 
to-morrow evening, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Churchill Sibley. The solo vocalists will 
be Mesdames Kate Bensberg, Belle Cole, and 
MM. E. Branscombe and T. David. 


MapaMe Marcues! celebrated last week at 
Paris, and in brilliant fashion, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of her début asasinger. Asa teacher 
she enjoys world-wide reputation ; among her 
pupiis may be named, among others, Mesdames 
Melba, Eames, Calvé, Nevada, Sanderson, and 
her daughter, Blanche Marchesi. 

Le Ménestrel of December 17th states that 
Siegfried Wagner’s ‘ Birenhiiuter’ has recently 
been performed at Vienna under the composer’s 
direction. At the rehearsal he announced to 
the orchestra and singers that he had presented 
to their pension fund a sum of 5001. from money 
honestly (vedlich) earned with his first lyrical 
opera. A thoughtful and generous action! 


THE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung states that 
Herr Max Friedlander has published six vocal 
canons for three, four, or five voices by Haydn, 
with new text and added pianoforte accompani- 
ment. Haydn, we are told, wrote in all forty- 
two secular and ten sacred canons, the latter 
set to the Ten Commandments. The first of 
the sacred set was, by the way, originally set to 
the words ‘‘ Thy voice, O Harmony, is divine,” 
and sent as his ‘‘exercise” by the composer 
when the honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
was conferred on him by the University of 
Oxford. In anold English edition of the ‘Ten 
Commandments’ canons this No. 1 is not only 
written as a canon cacrizans a tre voci, but 
also as one a quattro. 

A CorRESPONDENT in Piccolo, a Trieste paper, 
states that, in spite of Verdi's denials, he is 
actually putting the finishing touches to a new 
work, and that it will certainly be produced at 
La Scala during the Carneval of 1901. Verdi is 
said to be at Busseto, and sending frequently 
for Boito, Giulio Ricordi, and even Tito Ricordi. 

Tue Milanese have shown a warm appreciation 
of the talents of Mlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz as a 
pianist. She has been playing for the Societd 
del Quartetto, and the critics are unanimous 
in praising her rendering of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, and Scarlatti. She intends to visit 
London again in January. 

Le Guide Musical of December 17th states 
that about one thousand persons visited the 
tomb of Henri Heine at Montmartre cemetery 
on Wednesday, December 13th, the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the great lyric poet 
who inspired Schubert, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Wagner, &c. Beethoven is also men- 
tioned, but we cannot recall any setting of a 
Heine poem by that composer. 

AccorDINnG to Le Ménestrel, A. de Kontski, 
the pianist whose death we announced last 
week, died during an artistic tour at Nowograd 
(Lithuania). Three years ago, in spite of his 


advanced age, he undertook a tour in the Far 
East, obtaining successes equal, it is said, to 
those of the brightest days of his youth. 

A coMMITTEE has been formed at Prague for 


ance of ‘ Hansel and Gretel’ is to be given there 
to help raise funds for that purpose. 


THE jury established to select the best design 
for a Liszt statue to be erected at Weimar, has 
awarded the first prize of 100/. to the sculptor 
Herr Hermann Hahn of Munich. It is not the 
first one of the kind. While Liszt was still living 
a statue of him was placed in front of the Opera 
at Budapest. 


THE Municipal Council of Lille have decided 
to give the name of Edouard Lalo to one of the 
squares of that city, of which the composer of 
the ‘ Roi d’Ys’ was a native. 


THE first number of the Sammelbiinde der In- 
ternationalen Musik-Gesellschaft and the first and 
second parts of a Zeitschrift der Internationalen 
Musik-Gesellschaft have just been issued by 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. The former con- 
tains six interesting and valuable articles by MM. 
Oskar Fleischer (‘Ein Kapitel vergleichender 
Musik-wissenschaft’), Komitas Keworkian (‘ Die 
armenische Kirchenmusik ’), Max Seiffert (‘Zu 
Hiandel’s Klavierwerken’), &c. The latter 
include various articles, criticisms, notices, and 
communications from members of the recently 
founded Internationale Musik-Gesellschaft, of 
which this new magazine is, apparently, the 
special organ. 


Smetana’s opera ‘Dalibor,’ composed over 
thirty years ago, has been revived with great 
success at Leipzig. Dr. R. Krausse, in the 
Leipzig Tagblatt, calls attention to certain weak- 
nesses in the libretto, for which, however, he 
considers Smetana’s characteristic music makes 
rich amends. 











PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Concert Society, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 


8cn. 
Mon. 








DRAMA 
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The Drama of Yesterday and To-day. By 

Clement Scott. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Ir there is a“Man Yo whom the playgoer 
might have turned with the hope of obtain- 
ing a continuation of Genest’s painful, but 
invaluable account of the English stage 
subsequent to the Restoration, that man is 
Mr. Clement Scott. During forty years a 
keen and an acute observer of stage doings, 
and during a still longer period the close 
associate of those by whom theatrical his- 
tory is shaped, Mr. Scott has never allowed 
his youthful enthusiasm to cool, and has 
all, perhaps more than all, his boyish zest 
for the drama and its exponents. In know- 
ledge of his subject he surpasses all his 
contemporaries. To a certain extent he 
has attempted what was expected of him. 
He goes back to the period of his birth, 
little more than a decade after that at which 
Genest’s chronicle ceases, and he supplies 
in the shape of an appendix an alphabetical 
list of the more important dramas produced 
between 1830 and 1899, which he calls 
‘the close of the century.” This portion 
of his task alone will render his work in- 
dispensable to all concerned with stage 
history. For this we owe him our thanks, 
and his book is already placed on the 
shelves of reference most easily accessible. 
As a whole, nevertheless, ‘The Drama of 
Yesterday and To-day’ is a disappointment. 
Its scheme is wrong, its execution imperfect, ° 
and much of the information it supplies is 
misleading. So freely does Mr. Scott in- 
corporate into his volumes—of course, with 
due acknowledgment — the information, 








the erection of a statue to Mozart, and a perform- 





that we feel disposed to regard. the wi 


as due to a syndicate. What is }j, 
own, moreover, is as much an “ apolog; 
pro vita sua” as a chronicle. They 
is a large amount of repetition, oft 
extending to phrase as well as fact; an 
there is a confusion of arrangement that jy 
little short of aggravating. Add to this 
that proofs have been inadequately reag 
that inaccuracies in French, and even in 
English, too frequently meet the eye, ang 
it will be seen that the work must take rank 
as a book of stage gossip rather than as ap 
authoritative record. As gossip it is read. 
able enough, and, but for the faults o 
which we have dwelt, we should be able to 
say that it may be perused with an amount 
of pleasure and amusement not easily recon. 
cilable with its bulk. 

Mr. Scott would have done better to 
confine his subject to the period ove 
which his own observation extended, and 
to omit all but casual mention of actor 
whom he has not seen. The personal 
note is struck from the outset. His own 
birthplace in Hoxton is depicted, and the 
circumstances attending his early life arm 
narrated. To this we do not take excep. 
tion. The fact that the Britannia Theatre ig 
in the same parish as the scene of Mr. Scott's 
birth does not warrant the appearance of the 
large mass of information which is printed 
about it and the saloon by which it was 
preceded. With this painfully long record 
concerning pantomimes, prize-fights, wild- 
beast shows, and the like, written in the 
style of florid theatrical advertisement— 
‘““The great Leotard, engaged at an enormous 
expense,” the “‘ sensational aerial performer,” 
‘“‘the marvellous Boisset-Dixon Troupe,’ &¢. 
—we are reluctant to credit Mr. Scott. He 
is not to be acquitted, however, of systematic 
disorder. Were it not fora tolerable index, 
it would be scarcely possible to guide one’s 
steps through the maze. The first chapter 
of the second volume is headed “ Enter 
Henry Irving.” It begins with the re 
entry of Mr. Clement Scott, and the devices 
employed by himself and other War Office 
clerks to obtain permission to quit the desk 
on the occasion of levées or drawing-rooms. 
Henry Irving is then introduced to the writer 
by Mr. Fred. Charles, and we hear of his 
Manchester career. We next branch off to 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews and the 
pleasant dinners at Pelham Crescent, at 
which Mr. Scott became a constant guest. 
Then come sketches (it might almost be 
said portraits) of guests at these assemblages, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews, Palgrave 
Simpson, Planché, Edmund Yates, and 4 
dozen others. Three or four pages are 
devoted to Mr. Irving ; we are then switched 
on to John Sleeper Clarke, details of whose 
career occupy many pages, and are followed 
by those concerning John Ryder, and we 
know not how many others. 

It is not easily possible to convey an idea 
of the manner in which matter having 
practically no bearing upon the stage of 
yesterday or to-day is lugged in. We 
have an account of the Wrekin Club, 
held at the Wrekin Tavern, in Broad Court, 
Drury Lane, then a haunt of Bohemians 
connected with the drama and the stage. 
Here Mr. Scott takes occasion to say, 
‘Under the head of ‘ Licensed Victuallers, 





printed or oral, supplied him by others, 


their Manners, and their Parlours,’ E. L. 
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chard wrote the following in Zhe Town, 
April 20th, 1839.” Then follow between 
four and five pages concerning the fre- 
uenters—now mostly forgotten—of tavern 
clubs which presumably no longer exist. 
In itself the information is not wholly 
without interest, and there are those who 
night even find it valuable. Blanchard, 
however, though one of the worthiest and 
most amiable of creatures, was not wholly 
trustworthy in matters of London topo- 
aphy, and drew upon his imagination 
when facts were not forthcoming. Mr. 
Scott is in the main an excellent judge of 
acting, and the opinions he — con- 
cerning the actors of to-day, though as a 
wholetoo favourable, always repay study. In 
one respect we are at complete issue with him. 
Depressed, it would seem, by the influences 
of amateurishness that have swept over our 
stage, he has taken in late years to be more 
than indulgent to extravagance and excess. 
That he knows the best acting when he sees 
it is shown by the eulogies he lavishes on 
artists such as Delaunay, Bressant, Lafont, 
and Desclée. In the case of the romantic 
drama he loses sight, in his admiration for 
the expenditure of physical vigour, of the far 
more important gift of interpretation. From 
that standpoint — surely the highest—we 
look upon the representations he most 
praises as fraught with the gravest danger 
to the stage. Surely, in the case of a leading 
actor in melodrama, it is more important 
that he should embody the creation of the 
dramatist than that he should seek only to 
exhibit the fall of his back, the general 
picturesqueness of his bearing, and the 
power of his lungs. 

We will show exactly what we mean. In 
an English rendering of ‘Un Mariage sous 
Louis XV.’ a husband wins the affections 
of his wife when she learns that, unknown 
to all but the seconds, he has fought a duel 
on her behalf. When, after the fight is over, 
he presents himself, he should slip modestly 
on to the stage with no sign of what has 
been his previous occupation. Instead of so 
doing, the actor strides into a room full of 
ladies, and struts and stamps up and down 
with a drawn sword in his hand. Would 
a French nobleman—would any gentleman 
—would any artist do this? Yet this is 
the sort of acting which Mr. Scott praises 
and approves, at the expense of other and 
saner methods of interpretation. For the 
rest, we have read Mr. Scott’s work with 
interest and pleasure, and, though we hoped 
for something better, hold it entitled to a 
place among the works, partly critical, 
partly narrative, which make up the mass 
of theatrical biographies. Reproductions of 
photographs of actors of the century add to 
its attraction. 








Conférences Dramatiques, Odéon, 1888-1898. 
Par Eugéne Lintilhac. (Paris, Ollendorff.)— 
One of the most indefatigable of conférenciers, 
M. Lintilhac opens his very interesting volume 
with practical hints to those who purpose 
following his occupation. As to the value of 
these we are not in a position to speak. On one 
thing, however, on which he insists we have a 
word to say. Before all things, M. Lintilhac 
holds that the conférencier must in the main im- 
provise, not the essential ideas, the order, nor 
the terms, which would result in galimatias, but 
the witty traits, the images, the movement, 
and, before all, the construction of the phrases. 





As regards the public to which directly the 
conférencier appeals, this course is probably the 
best. Whether it is equally to the advantage 
of that larger and presumably more reflecting 
public which reads what has been spoken is 
doubtful. From many signs, and notably from 
occasional repetitions of the same thoughts or 
illustrations, we should have concluded that the 
course M. Lintilhac commends had been that he 
had adopted. For the rest, his essays are always 





most interesting of the conférences is on per 
formances given in the lovely thédtre antique o 
Orange. We own to having ourselves received 
from these remains the impression M. Lintilhac 
describes :— 

“J'ai certes goaté ailleurs des émotions archéo- 
logiques plus délicates et plus variées ; nulle part je 
n’en ai rencontré une aussi forte, aussi soudainement 
suggestive qu’au pied de la colossale muraille 
d’Orange, d’une fierté si intacte.” 


vivacious, and show a considerable range of Other conférences of interest are on Dancourt, 


erudition. In common with many other critics | ‘The 


and conférenciers, including M. Larroumet and 
M. Claretie, whose latest address was delivered 
toa not too receptive or a not specially well- 
informed English public, M. Lintilhac joins in 
a kind of protest against the heresy that the 
Frenchman, rejoicing as he does in the full sun- 
light of thought, is insensible to the beauty of 
moonlight or crepuscular effects. The criticisms 
of Lessing and Schlegel Frenchmen can pass 
over justifiably enough with a Gallican shrug of 
the shoulder. It was Heine, however, more 
French than the French, and more Parisian 
than the Parisian, who said to them, ‘*Shake 
as you will your little logical heads, you will 
never understand the comedies of Shakspeare.” 
This criticism hurts, and they strive vainly to 
free themselves from the reproach it involves, 
advancing now, as proof to the contrary, the 
pleasing and quite delightful comedies of Mari- 
vaux, or even of Sedaine, and the exquisite and 
highly imaginative proverbs of Musset. All, how- 
ever, is vain, and the Frenchman will no more 
comprehend the divinity of Shakspeare than the 
Englishman will appreciate that of Racine. A 
subject of sadness, rather than of mirth, is it 
to see the way in which Frenchmen admire, as 
well as that in which they depreciate, what they 
do not and cannot understand. What is ex- 
quisite or magical in the phraseology of Shak- 
speare cannot be translated. It is not often 
understood by those with closest knowledge of 
our language, and German praise is sometimes 
as perplexing to us as French condemnation. 
To M. Lintilhac, Shakspeare is ‘‘le vieux Will,” 
and Charles Lamb is ‘‘le bon homme Lamb,” two 
phrases the insignificance and futility of which 
it is difficult to estimate. In the case of the 
best translation of Shakspeare even we recall 
the Italian joke, ‘‘ Traduttore traditore.” Not 
unpoetical is the language of M. Haraucourt 
when, in his three-act adaptation of ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ produced at the Odéon with 
Madame Réjane (!) as Portia, he gives as 
equivalent of the lines beginning, 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank, &c., 


the following verse :— 

Comme Ia lune dort doucement sur ces marbres ! 

Le Zépbir glisse et met dans les feuilles des arbres 

De courts baisers d’argent qui ne bruissent pas. 
What Englishman will, however, accept them 
instead of the lines of Shakspeare, an ade- 
quate rendering of which is no more possible 
than an English equivalent for, say, the 
‘Chanson de Fortunio’? Much that M. 
Lintilhac urges against Shakspeare may be 
true. Whatdoes itsignify? He may, as Heine 
tells him, shake his little (clever) logical head. 
He has not read Shakspeare, and he cannot read 
him. Dealing with ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
he is approaching the track when he says that it 
is a fairy tale ; but he calls it a tale of an ogre. 
Shylock is the ogre, Portia the fairy. Nothing 
can, of course, be less dramatic than the scenes 
of the caskets. Yet these, too, like ‘‘ the happy 
autumn fields,” suffuse the eyes—our eyes— 
with 

Tears from the depths of some divine despair. 

There is no logic in that ; but there is some- 
thing better, if only French intellect could ‘‘find 
it out.” Weare not, of course, arraigning the 
more studious and cultivated of our neighbours. 
We are merely repeating a statement concerning 
racial diiferences with which they are familiar. 
English discontent with the rhymed alexandrines 
is equally a matter of birthright. One of the 





Cid,’ Marivaux, Voltaire, Beaumarchais, 
Schiller, Goethe, and Etienne. What is said 
concerning the ‘Clavijo’ of Goethe is of special 
interest. Etienne, whose ‘Deux Gendres’ is 
discussed, is a dramatist concerning whom little 
is known in this country. 








THE WEEK. 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE Society IN LINCOLN’s InN.— 
‘Don Juan,’ a Play in Five Acts. Translated from Moliére. 

DvuKE OF YorK’s. — ‘Miss Hobbs,’ 2 Comedy in Four 
Acts. By Jerome K. Jerome. 


Very far from satisfactory in artistic 
respects was the performance of Moliére’s 
‘Dom Juan’ given on Thursday in last 
week by the Elizabethan Stage Society in 
the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn. It had, however, 
the charm of complete novelty, the piece 
never previously, so far as is known, having 
been seen in any shape on the English 
stage, and the conditions of production were 
not such as to challenge adverse criticism. 
On the infrequent occasions when, since its 
first production on February 15th, 1665, 
‘Dom Juan ; ou, le Festin de Pierre,’ has 
been given in France it has generally been 
in the rhymed version of Thomas Corneille, 
first produced on February 12th, 1677, at 
the Théatre de Moliére et du Marais. Fif- 
teen representations in all of Moliére’s 
rendering had been witnessed when, on 
November 17th, 1841, after a hundred and 
seventy-six years’ banishment from the 
stage, it was revived at the Odéon. Since 
then it has been a subject of close study. 
Voltaire attributed its failure on its first 
production to the fact that it was an anomaly 
to give a five-act comedy in prose, and this 
explanation is quoted in the programme 
issued by the Society. The real reason 
was the antagonism provoked by the pre- 
sentation of Dom Juan as an atheist and as 
a hypocrite, which, indeed, constitutes a 
defect in the play. ‘Dom Juan’ was, 
in fact, a distinct and an _ intentional 
renewal of the attack upon hypocrites 
begun with ‘ Tartuffe,’ which at that 
time had not been publicly seen in its 
entirety. In his vindication of his wearing 
a mask of hypocrisy, Dom Juan says, 
Act V. scene ii.: ‘‘Tous les autres vices des 
hommes sont exposés a la censure, et 
chacun a la liberté de les attaquer haute- 
ment; mais l’hypocrisie est un vice privi- 
légié, qui, de sa main, ferme la bouche a 
tout le monde, et jouit en repos d’une im- 
punité souveraine.” Upto to-day, even, the 
full influence upon the fortunes of ‘Dom 
Juan’ of this feature, arbitrarily and, in a 
sense, superfluously introduced into the story, 
has scarcely been realized. Space naturally 
fails us to indicate the manner in which 
‘El Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado de 
Piedra’ of Tirso de Molina grew into the 
‘Dom Juan’ of Moliére, or the changes sub- 
sequently wrought in its treatment. It seems 
probable that the latest dramatic rendering, 
the ‘Don Juan Tenorio’ of Don José Zorrilla, 
may at no distant date be seen in London, 
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and the opportunity of dealing with the 
subject may then present itself. That the 
flamboyant ‘Don Juan de Marana’ of Dumas 
will ever be presented in an English dress 
scarcely seems likely. We will content 
ourselves for the present by saying that of 
all the dramas founded on the subject, the 
most filthy and revolting in all respects is 
‘The Libertine’ of Thomas Shadwell, one 
of the most cynical and depraved products 
of the English Restoration. 

Mr. Jerome’s four-act comedy, which 
reaches us from the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York, whereat it was first played on Sep- 
tember 7th, has a thin, but workable vein 
of humour, and was received with marked 
favour by the English as by the American 
public. It shows the subjugation by a sort 
of human Rarey of one of the most skittish 
of jades, who has set herself up as a re- 
dresser of feminine wrongs, and is accord- 
ingly a sort of modern version of ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew.’ That the measures 
adopted by Woolf Kingsearl for the pur- 
pose of subjugating Miss Hobbs, who is a 
species of compromise between Beatrice and 
Catherine, would in every case have the 
required effect we are not prepared to say. 
Mr. Jerome’s play is, however, mirthful, 
and we are glad in these later days to be 
permitted to laugh. Miss Evelyn Millard, 
Miss Vaughan, Miss Agnes Miller, Mr. 
Herbert Waring, Mr. Allan Aynesworth, 
and Mr. Cosmo Stuart commended the piece 
to the public, and in its unambitious way it 
is a success. 








THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


‘* Neat TERENCE,” the favourite exemplar of 
Renaissance Latin grammars, appears to a 
modern playgoer somewhat deficient in the 
power of letting himself go—better to read, 
perhaps, than to act. Still the ‘Adelphi,’ this 
year’s play at Westminster, provides sufficiently 
dramatic material in two clearly contrasted pairs 
in the old brothers and the gay young men 
they bring up by their lights. Hardly so fertile 
of epigram as usual, the aged pair expound 
their ‘‘ system,” like that of Sir Austin Feverel, 
in sententious language, which was well ren- 
dered by the distinct and measured Westminster 
enunciation. Still the comicslave, and the slave- 
dealer Sannio, who is not so sure that ‘‘ possi- 
bilities is good gifts,” have some telling things 
to say, and Messrs. F. I. Harrison and E. G. 8. 
Ravenscroft duly realized this. Decidedly credit- 
able was the Syrus of the latter; he was good 
in his asides, his best scene being his deceitful 
commendation and final open contempt of 
Demea. His scanty, sycophantic beard was ex- 
cellent, and he put more action into his part than 
some of the others. His drunken scene, a difficult 
business, was not amiss. Rather adisappointment 
was the very slight appearance in the play of 
the women. Boys usually play such parts with 
gusto, and the plaintive voice of the female 
confident Canthara in her ‘* Au! au, mi homo, 
sanun es?” was effective enough to make one 
wish for more of it. Of the old brothers, Micio 
(W. R. Le G. Jacob) was decidedly the better. 
His careless modern philosophy, often inter- 
polated in a single word, was easily rendered. 
Creditable also was his surprise at the idea of 
being remarried at sixty-five, a point in which 
he was behind modern times. Demea did not 
always speak as if he understood his words, and 
was too deliberate. In Act IV. scene vii. the 
brothers were, however, decidedly good in their 
colloquy. Ctesipho, represented by A. C. L. 
Wood, now quite an old stager, did not lack 
effect, but his brother Aschinus wanted anima- 
tion. We did not expect him to burst into real 





tears, as more experienced actors do, but he 
should have shown more surprise by his bodily 
movements. Hegio (A. S. Gaye) was a suitably 
worthy old moralist, and Sannio was well got 
up. The dresses were well harmonized, a point 
often neglected. A piece of the byplay, the 
passing of some coin, suggested the well-known 
monetary ‘‘insult” in ‘The Mikado.’ It might 
be possible, perhaps, to quicken matters a little, 
without losing the distinctness which is always 
a welcome feature. One or two of the actors 
did this with effect where verbs or adjectives 
were coupled without connexions ; others were, 
perhaps, restrained by the tradition of deli- 
berateness. 

The Prologue dwelt on the early distinction 
of the new Glasgow Professor of Greek ; the 
Epilogue was, as usual, full of clever hits in 
Latin elegiacs. An Anglophobe journalist was 
threatened with punishment 

Ni tua vox in gutture pressa silebit ; 
Lipton’s achievements were well hit off in Latin 
and Greek ; and of course ‘ The Absent-minded 
Beggar’ came in for notice. Still exaggerated 
Jingoism was avoided, and several good serious 
lines dealt with the war in conclusion. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Durine the present week the following 
theatres have been closed : Her Majesty’s, the 
Gaiety, the Garrick, the Prince of Wales’s, the 
Globe, and the Vaudeville, with, as is announced 
below, the Adelphi. Wyndham’s Theatre has 
been shut during Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day ; and the Lyceum, at which ‘The Snow Man’ 
was presented on Thursday as the first of the 
Christmas novelties, during Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. 


Mopern theatrical combats are short, sharp, 
and decisive. ‘The Children of the Ghetto,’ 
the production of which we chronicled last week, 
has been already withdrawn, and the scene of its 
production, the Adelphi, is closed. For this 
short career we were unprepared. The attitude 
of the audience was unfriendly, but the pictures 
of life were well drawn, the acting was good, and 
there was a thin, but genuine strain of interest. 
At any rate, the actors, after a brief and in- 
hospitable experience of English weather and 
greeting, are already on their way back to 
America. 


Upon the revival this evening at Terry’s 
Theatre of ‘Jane,’ by Messrs. W. Lestocq and 
Harry Nicholls, it is preceded by ‘When the 
Sun goes Down,’ a new one.act play. 


THe next novelty at the Criterion will con- 
sist of ‘The Masked Ball,’ an adaptation from 
the French, in which Miss Ellaline Terriss will 
play the part of the heroine, taken in America by 
Miss Maud Adam. 


‘Sue Sroors To Conquer’ will be produced 
at the Haymarket on January 9th, as the first 
of a series of revivals of old comedy on which 
Mr. Maude and Miss Emery have determined. 
Though the cast is not yet announced, it may 
safely be conjectured that Miss Emery will 
appear as Miss Hardcastle, Miss M. A. Victor 
as Mrs. Hardcastle, Miss Beatrice Ferrar as 
Constantia Neville, and presumably Mr. Georg> 
Giddens as Tony Lumpkin. Others who will 
appear include Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. F. Harri- 
son, Mr. Paul Arthur, Mr. Sydney Valentine, 
Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Clarence Blakiston, 
and Mr. Graham Browne. Sheridan’s two great 
comedies will be given in due course. 


‘Mrs. Maxwett’s Marriace,’ by Mr. §. 
Olivier, will be the next production of the Stage 
Society. 





To CoORRESPONDENTs.—O. E.—G. S.—H. B.—W. R. H. 
T. D.—F. J. P.—B. H. B.—received. 

L. 8S. W. ¥.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








MESSRS. BELL’S GIFT - BOOKS. 


Illustrated Christmas List post free 
on application, 


Demy 4to, 21s. net, 


RELIQUES of OLD LONDON, o 
the Banks of the Thames and in the Suburbs 
South of the River. Drawn in Lithography by 
T. R. Way. With Introduction and Descrip. 
tive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.8.4, 
The Edition will be limited to 280 Copies, of 
which 250 will be for Sale. 


Small folio, 57. 5s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an 
Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life, By 
H. C. MARILLIER. With 30 Photogravure 
Plates printed on Japanese Vellum and about 
200 other Illustrations. The binding designed 
by Laurence Housman. 


LIBRARY EDITION, imperial 8vo. 28s. net, 


FRENCH PAINTERS of the 
EIGHTEKNTH CENTURY. By Lady DILKg, 
With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 Half. 
Tone Illustrations, containing a number of 
Pictures never before reproduced, 

LIMITED LARGE - PAPER EDITION, feap, 
folic, with extra Jllustrations, and the Plates on 

India Paper, 22, 2s. net. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.: an Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST 
RHYS. With 12 Photogravures and 83 IIlus. 
trations, New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his 
Life and Works. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 
(N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure and Half-Tone, Binding by Gleeson 
White. 


SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: 


his Art and Influence. By A. LYS BALDRY, 
Illustrated with 89 Reproductions in Half-Tone 
and 2 Photogravure Plates. 


SIXTH EDITION, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE- JONES, 
Bart. ; a Record and Review. By MALCOLM 
BELL. Revised and brought up to date, with 
100 Illustrations, many of them not hitherto 
included. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 

SIR HENRY IRVING. A Record 
and Review. By CHARLES HIATT. With 
74 Illustrations, Binding designed by Gordon 
Craig. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

ELLEN TERRY and her IMPER- 
SONATIONS. An Appreciation. By CHARLES 
HIATT. With 32 Illustrations reproduced 
from Photographs, and Binding designed by 
Gordon Craig. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Small post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By 
JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by G. fk. 
DENNIS, B.A.(Lond.). 
[Forming Vol. VIII. of Swift's Prose Works. 


NOW READY, Vols. I. and II. 5s. each. 
The LETTERS of CICERO. The 


whole extant Correspondence in Chronological 
order. Translated in English by EVELYN S$. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. In 4 vols. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, 
Covent Garden, 
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EG. BOK A 


A SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


With the First Number in the New Year (JANUARY 3, 1900) and 
afterwards an additional Eight Pages will be given, making each Weekly 
Number to consist of Twenty-four Pages instead of Sixteen as hitherto, 


and to be issued at the usual price of THREEPENCE. 














“URB!I ET ORB. 


To all whom it may concern, and there is no one on this habitable globe whom this 
matter does not concern, these presents :— 

On and after the First Week of the New Year, with the Number to be dated 
JANUARY 3, 1900, MR. PUNCH will give, then and thenceforward, four-and-twenty pages, 
all told, at the old-established price of Threepence, in which every Week will be comprised the 
Special Feature of the new Issue, a Story complete in One Number, or “to be continued in 
our next” and in our next after that, as the case may be, by Writers already eminent, or 
whose title to eminence it would be hazardous to question after their appearance among the 
“Extra Pages” in the distinguished service of MR. PUNCH. Be it remembered that 
WituraM MakEPEACE THACKERAY gave to the world some of his best and freshest story-writing 
in PUNCH, as did also Douctas JERROLD with the famous ‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures.’ 
To these succeeded a Series of Papers by Gitpert ABport a Beckett, and another Series by 
SuiRLEY Brooks, both of which achieved instant popularity ; and in I/R. PUNCH ’S pages 
not a few notable “Serials” have since appeared. PUNCH is a Periodical with a Past—a 
brilliant Past—and with, we are fairly entitled to hope, as brilliant a Future. For the 
Present, suffice it then to say that in the First Number for the New Year 1900 UR. PUNCH 
leads off with a Story entitled : 


THE DEBUT OF BIMBASHI JOYCE, 


written by Dr. Conan Doy Le, a name which, with the prefix of ‘ Dicky” and the signature of 
the “ Dicky Bird,” recalls some of the most popular among our earliest productions ; for who 
is there that does not remember, or who has not heard of the immortal ‘ Mr. Pips his Diary’ 
as illustrated by Ricuarp Doy es, to whose marvellous fancy the world is indebted for that 
perennial masterpiece of fairy-like fancy, the Frontispiece of PUNCH ? With what more 
auspicious omen for the future than that of the name of Doy.e taking the lead among our 
story-writers could we start upon our New Departure ? 

And so to all, in token of universal Good-Fellowship, we give the Heartiest Christmas 
Greeting. PUNCH. 


*.* The First Number of the Enlarged Issue of PUNCH will be on 
sale at all the Railway Bookstalls and at all the Newsagents’ throughout 
the Country on WEDNESDAY, January 3, 1900. 








Price —THREEPENCE. 





London: PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


LEARNED, CuHatty, Useruu.”—A thenceum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Eicuta Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 


to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater | 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave | 


| 


Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of | 


Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- 
place— Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick 


Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s | 


Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—‘ir Christopher 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— 











Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing—Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—-Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





SELECTION. 


| POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kickin g”—Apple. 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an hones 
man and eats no fish” —‘“ Let us walk down Fleet Street” 


Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


PHILOLOGY. 
Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s 


Names—Giaour. 
GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges ani 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial Chim 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in Franc 


—Fraternity of Genealogists. 
FINE ARTS. 


Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummd 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Amba 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illu- 


trations. 
ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Wate 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 


of Churches. 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant”—“Beati possidentes’— 
“Bos locutus est’’—‘“Cane Decane, canis”—“ Civis Romanu 
sum”—“De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit; 
salva res est” —“Exceptio probat regulam”—“ Fiat exper 


mentum in corpore vili”—‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdeag? 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhil 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin—- 


Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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Name— Wonderfil 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal. 
cule” Ircorrect—Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard—Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
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A NEW 


NOVEL. 


HARCOURT.—The Story of a Woman's Struggle for the Welfare 


of her Children and of some Curious Results of the Struggle. 


8vo. 6s, 


HARCOURT. inane “ian comment upon the ‘curious results’ would destroy interest in the story, 
hich is well worth reading, being carefully thought out and powerfully 


eaieia 


A distinctly clever book, dealing with a subject of exceptional 


interest.” —Birmingham Gazette. 


HARCOURT. —‘* The atmosphere is political.” —Academy. 
“ There are some palpable hits.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Such a substitution (that of a girl for a boy to secure an entailed estate) is far 
from being without precedent in actual fact."— Glasgow Herald. 
“ Clever in many ways,”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 





SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 





Just out, price Sixpence, net, 


gst aonots for the YOUNG. 


T. LYNN, BA. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
yttar apeeen? in ASTRONOMY. 
. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
G. ity 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





FOURTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interesting Circumsiances connected with the Observation 
¢ Solar and Lunar Ec’ er both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 


la Stanford, 26 and 27, Cuckspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





SEVENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


ATEST PUBLICATION of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 


TRANSACTIONS, Vol. XV. Part IV. Containing 
Papers ‘On ee ye of Take Tanganyika,’ by G. 
BOULENGER, F.R.S. F Z.8. (with 3 Plates). and ‘On a Specimen a 
Cervus Celgrande Lart (Uv. Verticornis, Dawk) from the Forest Ked 
of East Anglia,’ by SIDNEY F. HARMER. Sc.D. F.R.S. (with 
1 Plate). Price to Fellows, 9s ; to the Public, 12s. 
To be obtained at the Society’s Office, 3, Hanover Square, W., or 
through any Bookseller. 


COMPLETE BARONETAGE 
By G. E. 
Editor of the peta dh PEERAGE.’ 

You; J. ee (English and Irish) by JAMES I. will be 
READY in MARCH, 1900. Price l4s, to Subscribers; 1/. 1s. after 
Publication. 

Gane ieee: of Vol. II., CREATIONS ee, peers, ane Scotch) by 

and of Vols. IIf. and CR NS (as above) 
Teo. to 1707 (the date of the Scotch Vainay, ig oy 1l. 1s. each to 
Subscribers ; 11. 11s. 6d. after Publication. 

Apply to Messrs. W. Pollard & Co., Publishers, 

Exeter. 





North Street, 





the most oe ae ee in the History of Cometary A 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.2.A.8, 
Edward Stanford, 26 aud 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week’s ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

ANEW LIFE of WELLINGTON. 

The HISTORY of HAWKSHEAD. 

OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 

SOME FRENCH LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 

LIFE in CENTRAL AMERICAN WILDS. 

NEW NOVELS :—A V ovage at Anchor; Sir Patrick ; A Crazy Moment; 
All Sorts; The Beautiful Evil. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

RELIGIOUS FICTION. 

CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY a gets of NEW BOOKS. 

The SCKIBE of the ‘KINGIS QUAIR’; The LIFE of DONNE; 
SALE; The HISTORICAL RECURDS ot NEW SOUTH WALES. 


ALso— 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Liquid Ly? -— the Germination of Seeds; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; sip. 
FINE ~ ie saitegann sera Annuals; Notes from Rome; Sale; 
sip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


THE NUMBER FOR DECEMBER 9 contamms— 

CLIMBING in the HIGHEST ANDES. 

A PIONEER in ECONOMICS. 

PROF. MAX MULLER’S INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 

A NEW CONSTITUTIONAL HISTCRY of ROME. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret; A Humble Lover; Ford’s 
Foily, Ltd. ; The ae Way: In the Years that Came After; 
The Yellow Badge; A Maid of the Moor; ‘The Priest’s Marriage ; 
The Progress of Pauline Kessler; Chattel or Wife? Just Jannock ! 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

BOOKS on the EMPIRE. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

OUTSIDE the TOYSHOP; HOUSE of aed PAPERS; The LIFE 
of DONNE; PHILIPPA CHAUCER. 

ALSO— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE — Ornithological L ; Societies; M 
Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Studies in Church Dedications ; The Society of Painters 
= — Colours, Winter Exhibition ; The British Schoo! at Rome ; 

ossip. 


MUSIC :-The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 


PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 


JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





Next 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
1 vol. 8vo. with many Illustrations, price 12. 1s. net. 


F 48,71 ETON BN S E 8&8. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF ETON. 
Selected from the Lives of Celebrated Etonians. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 
Eton: R. Ingalton Drake. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


‘TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arrange d 
under their probable respective dates, with a D: tionary givin pving 
an account of the places ae, an Appendix on Engli: 
lations of the Bible, and Six Map: 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on “the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


38. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
I!lustrated ‘.y Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E C. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72. ra Ww oa Street, 
LONDON OFFICES E.C.; 31, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, V 195, Picca- 
dilly, W.; and 1, Mecascr pone s W. 
380,000,000 








Amount Insured ..... . 
Claims Paid ...ccccccccccccccccces 
Agents Wanted in litan District.—App 
either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, December 25, 1899. 


1849 JUBILEE YEAR 
INSURANCES GRANTED ON BEST TERMS AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISKASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED. 
Claims paid—£4,000,000. 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Frss COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 











1899 





EPePss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


FLPPs's cocoa. For Breakfast and Supper. 


RPrss COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 





MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN, 
UT, 


D INNEFYORD’S 
The NACHE 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH 
HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTI 


And Safest Aperient for Deleate 6 2 Constitutions, 


Ds 
DINNEFORD MAGNESIA, 





THE J UBILEE 


NOTES ike QUERIES. 


From Notes anp Queriss, November 11, 


A JUBILEE GREETING. 


Wuo wrote “ Of making many books 

There is noend”? To us it looks 

As though he grappled truth with hooks. 
The feeble flesh much study wearies. 

None know it better than the men 

Of quite encyclopedic ken, 

Whose hands have held the ready pen 
Through fifty years of Notes and Queries. 


King Solomon! In days long past 
Were you that rare Ecclesiast 
Whose watchful eye was daily cast 

On scenes of sainting and of Sates! ? 
Great pe eps monarch! QO had you, 
With aryely oo to" view, 
i 

Three + Hod ods, years ere our beginning! 


You could have said where Tarshish stood, 
And how King Hiram sawed his woo 
(He sent you timber that was good), 
And whether Homer was a person. 
(The question oft engenders doubt 
Among our literary rout, 
When would-be critics make him out 
The product of some Greek Macpherson.) 


You could have told us in a trice 
What cook (before the Age of Ice ?) 
Composed that very grave advice 

To catch one’s hare, and then to stuff it. 
You knew the chalks and marls and clays: 
Your plant-lore far exceeded Ray’s : 
You saw the spider’s works and ways 

Long, long before she scared Miss Muffet. 


You might have added who the first, 
When floods upon his shallop burst, 
And winds and seas were at their worst, 
Poured oil upon the troubled waters : 
And all the tale of Tro divine, 
The ins and outs of Pelops line, 
The threads of Babel’s vast design, 
The histories of Nimrod’s daughters. 


But we, ‘the latest seed of Time,” 
Attempting much in prose or rime, 
With energy almost sublime, 

Some from the camp, and some from college, 
Ranging from Beersheba to Dan, 
Accumulate, as best we can, 

Line upon line, and man by man, 

An armoury of scraps of knowledge. 
Here Thoms, with steady heart and will, 
Most critical, but kindly still, 

Wielded the editorial quill, 

And Doran, full of curious learning. 
Here notes from Cuthbert Bede we see, 
And comments by astute Jay dee, 

By Hermentrude, by H. B. C.— 
For these, and more, is no returning ! 


When ncholens die; forget they all 

hey learned on this terrestrial ball? 
Do epics into nothing fall ? 

oes naught remain of lines and scansions? 
Not so. The Seer in Patmos took 
From angel-hands a little book ; 
And we, who read, perhaps may look 
For volumes in the “many mansions.’ 


RicuarD H. THornNTonN. 
Portland, Oregon. 


THE 
JUBILEE NUMBER, 


NOVEMBER 4, 1899, 
Contains a Complete History of the Paper 
to the Present Time; also a List of Obituary 
Notices of Contributors, 
With Portraits of Mr. THOMS and 
Mr. DILKE. 


Price 4d,; or, free by post, 5d, 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


EEE ES - 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON 
(Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury). 


By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, In 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. net. 
MORNING POST.“ A work of singular charm and biographical excellence.” 








RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. | BY LORD ROBERTS. 


| FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 
STALKY & CO. STALKY & CO. FROM SUBALTERN TO COMMANDER -IN - CHIEF. 


Extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt top, 6s. By Field- Marshal the Right Hon. Lord ROBERTS of KANDAHAR 
V.C. K.P. G.C.B. . 





Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. Thirtieth and Cheaper Edition. 
NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


IN the VALLEY of the RHONE. By Charles NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
W. WOOD, FEES. Author of ‘Letters from Majorca,’ &c. With 88 Illustrations. THE UNITED KINGDOM : a Political History. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of ‘The United States,’ &c, 


The DRAMA of YESTERDAY and TO-DAY. DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“ We scaeedieiae: ae of continuous and accurate 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. With numerous Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. survey as the outcome of a learned leisure and ample authority..... Mr. Goldwin Smith 


writes strong and nervous English, and he marshals his facts with scrupulous care.” 
’ SKETCH.—“ The stage itself, ae we pet bee et by — 
Con record which every lover of the stage should possess” Suablessahis | ‘PENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, AND OTHER 
LITERARY ESTIMATES. 
ROBERTGROSSETESTE, BISHOPofLINCOLN. | By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


A Contribution to the Religious, Political, and Intellectual History of the Thirteenth Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Century. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, M.P., Author of ‘ Historic Per- | SPEAKER.—“ Worthy in every way of a humane and sagacious critic, who has crossed 
sonality,’ &c. 8vo. 10s. net. swords with some of the most powerful writers in the last two generations.” 


ATHENZUM.—“ A book which is certainly a valuable addition to our biographical 


literature...... Mr. Stevenson has a the results of his investigations clearly and intel- RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, 


ligently, and has kept clear of all partiality.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A very scholarly work on an exceptionally interesting | The Astronomer Poet of Persia. 

medieval personality.” Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

Texts of the Four Editions with the Original Prefaces and Notes. 


JAMES HACK TUKE. A Memoir. Compiled Extra crown 8vo. 86. 6d, net. 


by the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. With | ,,,S47URDAY REVIEW.—“Charmingly got up, and should help to increase the poem's 
Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. ; already great popularity. 


is | EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
The NEW DEMOCRACY: ‘a Political Study.. tHE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


| Now complete in 10 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 


ee | Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. | GUARDIAN,.—“‘Is in many respects the best that has been produced for the general 
| 






































Price 1s. Contents for JANUARY, 1900. reader, LITERATURE.—“ Admirably printed and bound. 
OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS. | The CONQUEST of ENGLAND By John 
1. The FLOWER of the FLOCK. By W.E.| 7. The MEDICI WOMAN. RICHARD GREEN. In 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. ‘ 


Norris. Chaps. 1-4. 8. SII 7 . 
2. A CALCULATING ‘‘ PHILOSOPHER.” er vee See 


3. The MARRYING of KAT. Fee eee eee WILD EDEN. A Volume of Verse. By George 
4. The POETRY of WINDMILLS. 10. ON the BANKS of the DOVE. EDWARD WOODBERRY. Globe 8vo. gilt top, 5s. 

5. The ESCAPADES of a DRUMMER-BOY. | 11. MY JAPANESE FRIENDS. READ PURGATORIO f DANTE 
6. A WOMAN’S TOUR in the SELUKWE | 12. The BATH COMEDY. By AGNES and INGS on the 0 

ee ee ee eee ee chiefly based on the ‘Commentary’ of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
WARREN VERNON, M.A., Accademico Corrispondente della Crusca and Cavaliere 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. CHURCH. Second Haition, Revised and Enlarged. In 2'ols: crown 8v0. 4s. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. READINGS on the INFERNO of DANTE, 


The JANUARY Number contains :— 
Gea chiefly based on the ‘Commentary’ of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
IN the MATTER of ONE COMPASS. By Rudyard Kipling. WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. EDWARD MOORE, 

















aah Se Opening of the War—Marston Moor. By Right Hon. John | D.D. Hon. D.Litt. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 

orley, M.P. PUNO seas sv han Abani EE 

CHILDLESS. By Stephen Phillips. TWO NEW SERIALS COMMENCE IN THE JANUARY 
CHRIST WALKING on the SEA. The Century’s Series of American Artists. Engraved NUMBER OF 


on Wood by Henry Wolf. By C. C. Coleman. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. M A C M I L I, A N , S M A G A Z I N E. 


Price 1s. Contents. 





ST. NICHOLAS 1. ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Arthur| 7. A LETTER from the COUNTRY. 
F Beckford. Chaps. 1-4. | 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 2, The BATTLE of MEEANEE. By T.| 8. VOICES of the NIGHT. By Jolin M. 
Rice Holmes. * | Bacon. 





The JANUARY Number contains :— 


’ | 
JOSEY and the CHIPMUNK. Serial. By Sydney Reid. .. eee © eee 


| 9. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Stephen 











4, CONTINENTAL FI RE-SK. NG. 
The DOUBTFUL wees Sy ee complete in this Number. | ” George ned URE SEATENS. By Gwynn. 
bees! boos ey. 5. The BLIZZARD. By E 

: 5. . By Ernest G. Henham. 10, The CAMPAIGN of DOUAI. By Capt. 
The LITTLE BOY and the ELEPHANT. Story. By Gustavus Frankenstein. 6. AMONG CHINESE MONASTERIES. | Cairnes (Royal Irish Fwiliers). 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. { By Mrs. Archibald Little. } Chaps. 1-3. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Liurrep, London. 
Ejitorial Communications sheuld be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ”—Adver and Busi Letters to ‘The Publisher ’”"—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 
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Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, 4 y, D ber 23, 1899. 
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